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Alaskan Frontier Farming 


By H. C. Jackson 








The town of Fairbanks is located almost in the center of the Alaska penin- 
sula, and only a few degrees south of the Arctic Circle. 
highest peak on the North American Continent, lies some two hundred miles 
to the south. Bleak, barren and snow buried as this hyperborean section is 
during the long winter months, it is literally transformed in the short sum- 
mer period; the sun shines throughout the twenty-four hours of day, and one 
can almost see plants grow, they thrive so fast in a temperature of 87 deg. 
Fairbanks exhibits one of the most unique farming centers on the continent. 


Mt. McKinley, the 








UCH has been said about 
the American farmer in the 
various sections of this 
broad land, but there re- 

mains one of the fraternity of the soil 
who, as yet, has not been introduced 
to the American public; I mean the 
Alaskan farmer who, not so far from 
the Arctic Circle, is developing the 
last of Uncle Sam’s frontiers. 

Individually, of course, he is no dif- 
ferent from any other frontier farmer; 
it is the country itself that is the most 
interesting to Americans, betokening, 
as it does, the possession of agricul- 
tural resources in the North, untouched 
and little known. 

As I have found the agriculturist in 
the North, particularly in that section 


of the rich Tanana Valley around the 
city of Fairbanks, in the heart of the 
gold district, I have been reminded 
forcibly of the homesteader of the Far . 
West as he hews his fields from the 
forests and erects his log buildings in 
the clearings. True, the spruce trees 
of the Tanana do not compare in size 
with those of the West, nor is the 
clearing of the land such a task, but 
the process of home-making and farm- 
making is much the same. 

In the winter the Tanana farmer, if 
he be married, will send his brood of 
rosy-cheeked, healthy children into 
Fairbanks, accompanied by | their 
mother, to attend school, while he bus- 
ies himself cutting wood on the home- 
stead, and hauling it over the crisp 
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The farmer has 24 hours of day- 


light to work in during the short summer season, and he strives to put in every minute he can, for plant life is liter- 


A garden truck corner of Wm. Young’s ranch on the north side of Fairbanks. 


ally forced to shoot up in order to reach maturity in a brief time. 


winter snows to the 
city. With the dis- 
appearance of the 
rather light snow 
which falls in the in- 
terior country, his 
brush fires will rise 
as new fields are 
cleared, while as soon 
as the frost has left 
the ground he will be 
seen breaking new 
land. 

The summer sees 
the farmer sweating 
in his potato or hay- 
field—sweating, I say, 
for the mercury rises 
as high as 85 degrees 
Fahrenheit, and there 
is cause for his sweat- 
ing if he would keep 
pace in his cultivation 
with the root and po- 
tato crops, which, un- 
der the effects of the 
24 hours of daylight, 
shoot up like the 
bean stalk of fairy 
tales. 

Swiftly the seasons 
change in the North, 
so harvest time is up- 
on the _ Alaskan 
farmer before he real- 
izes that summer is 
past. 

A little later and 
his wagon, buried be- 
neath a load of hay 
or protesting under a 
load of potatoes, may 
be seen trundling into 
town or back again 
with a load of sup- 
plies for the winter. 

Farming in this 
possession of Uncle 
Sam’s is a demon- 
strated success, as the 
number of home- 
stead locations and 
the number of new 
fields being opened 
up yearly, attests, for 
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The Reckert homestead to the south of Fairbanks. 


by the experiments of the past few 
seasons, the varieties of grains and 
vegetables best adapted to the climate, 
the kinds of soil best suited to certain 
crops, and the most satisfactory meth- 
ods of cultivation have been deter- 
mined. 








Thus at the present time there are 
some in the vicinity of Fairbanks who 
are investing thousands in clearing 
land, erecting buildings and providing 
for dairy stock, their experiments hav- 
ing proven to them that they are not 
taking chances of failure. 








The day’s noonday meal during winter time. 
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Cantaloupes being raised under cover. Note how the melons are sus- 
pended in slings from above. 


Most of the interior Alaska land is 
covered with moss, beneath which is 
the eternal frost. When the surface is 
cleared and the moss burned, the sun 
begins to act on the frost, although for 


the first year the soil is likely to be 
cold and sour. Year by year, how- 
ever, as it is cultivated, it thaws deeper 
and becomes warmer. 

On the bottom land it has been 


Close to Nature: a little clearing around a cabin on the Birch hillside. 














August blooms around a private 


found that root crops, grains and hay, 
do best, but it requires the lighter, 
dryer land, preferably hillsides, that 
were’ covered with birch or quaking- 
asp trees, to grow a mealy potato such 
as finds favor in the market. Properly 
cared for, the potatoes will yield more 
than nine tons to the acre. The fig- 


cottage under the Arctic Circle. 


ures are from the government report, 
which cannot be disputed, although 
much greater yields have been re- 
ported by individuals from favored 
patches of potatoes. The same report 
for the government experimental sta- 
tion near Fairbanks shows a produc- 
tion of 32 tons of cabbage to an acre, 








Flower.garden in a Fairbanks nursery. 





ALASKAN FRONTIER FARMING. 


80 bushels of oats and 67 bushels of 
wheat. Not so bad for a country once 
known as Seward’s Folly, or Seward’s 
Ice-box! ; 
But the Alaskan farmer has other 
resources in the agricultural line that 
Nature has prepared in advance for 
him. I refer to the wild berries; the 
tons and tons of blueberries and cran- 
berries that waste each year, as well 
as the raspberries of the burnt-over 
hillsides and the red currants of the 
thickets. In August his children may 
be seen gathering these berries for 
the market or for home consumption, 
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celery stalks four feet in height, whose 
name is crispness itself (the uninter- 
rupted growth does it, they explain), 
cabbages of unequaled quality and 
weighing up to 30 pounds (again the 
continuous daylight), turnips weigh- 
ing 18 and 19 pounds, with other vege- 
tables in like proportions, besides 
ruddy clusters of tomatoes, canta- 
loupes and such hot-house products. 
Sugar beets five and six inches in 
diameter, and grown in 60 days’ time, 
together with such unusual growths as 
tobacco plants high as a man, may be 
noted at this wonderful little fair, for 

















Teams drawing thirty cords of wood to Fairbanks on sleds. 


The largest 


load is seven and one-half cords. 


the commonest plan being to place 
them in kegs, cover them with sugar 
and set them away in some cool place 
until needed. 

Once a year the Tanana Valley 
farmers and the gardeners of Fair- 
banks hold a fair at which there is the 
keenest rivalry as to who can show the 
largest and best display of grains and 
vegetables. And truly this fair is a 
revelation to the man fresh from the 
States, the Chechaco, as he is known 
in the North. Here one sees ripened 
grains of numerous hardy varieties, 
potatoes of a couple of pounds weight, 


the Alaskan farmer is nothing if not 
curious, and has the faculty of wanting 
to try everything he has ever grown 
back in the States, just to see if he can 
make it mature. 

Yes, it is a revelation in agricul- 
tural possibilities this Northern fair, 
and the man from south of the 49th 
parallel leaves the hall bursting with 
prophetic utterances as to the Alaskan 
farmer and the great State he will 
build some day when his occupation 
shall have risen to the same promi- 
nence as that of his brothers of the 
mines. 





Joaquin Miller, from a drawing made near the closing years of his life. 





Joaquin Miller 


In Memoriam 
By Howard VY. Sutherland 


Still as the hills, among the hills he slumbers, 
Watch’d by the stars whose messages he read; 
Though he is gone, his memory is with us, 
Spirit with God—the Poet is not dead. 
Death takes the clay, that from it things of beauty— 
Blossom and tree and multi-color’d grass— 
Hint to our sense through oft-repeated symbols 
Life cannot end, though every phase must pass. 
He is but changed, relieved from mortal burden; 
He was a friend, yet never ask’d for guerdon— 
Grant we him love! 


Think of his songs! Remember his endeavor! 
Judge but his best, and think how still he lies 
With all earth’s solemn weight upon his bosom, 
The passion quench’d that lit his sapphire eyes. 
He was a man who sang to us, yet labor’d; 
He was a man who loved, and who had heard 
Songs in the dawn that made him sure of heaven; 
Throughout his life he spoke no coward’s word. 
Others have worn the purple, far from royal; 
This was a king, because his heart was loyal— 
Give him the crown! 


He was the last of all the elder singers; 
He was the first to chant our Western shore 
So that the world, the sluggish world, should listen, 
Thrill’d to its heart, to heed us evermore. 
Trees, hoary trees, he knew ye and he worship’d; 
Seas, singing seas, he knew and understood. 
Oh, he was steep’d in all our Westland’s beauty, 
Knew its delights from orange-lands to Hood. 
Others may come and tell to us the story: 
"He was the first: be his the praise, the glory— 
His be the fame! 
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Singing he pass’d the wondrous wide world over, 
Finding it fair; and now, though still he lies, 
Somehow it seems we see an added splendor 
Laid on the hills, the fields, the blessed skies. 
There, ’mid the stars, where seraphim are chanting, 
There where he hears the music of the spheres, 
Gather’d all songs are, when the light falls slanting, 
Hinting of glory. Let us dry our tears. 
When a man passes, having done his duty, 
He shall be clothed in other forms of beauty— 
Nothing is lost. 


Toll not a bell, nor stand above him mourning. 
He was for God, and fearing God, for men; 

He has but gone to where we, too, must follow, 
There to be woven in the woof again. 

He was for Light; he dwells where awful splendors 
Cleanse of their stain the resurrected souls. 

He was for Love; he is where Love transcendent 
Laves the white shores between creation’s Poles. 
Kneel once, and pray; then leave him with his roses: 
He was for Christ, and now with Christ reposes— 

Peace to his soul! 








the streets. 





Muleteers with their country wares i 


In Mexico 


By 


George FF. Paul 








HE FIRST THING to do. is 
. to learn that this long- 
named city in Central Mex- 


ico, Guanajuato, is simply 


Wah-na-wah-to, and no more. It is 
far easier to learn how to pronounce 
the name of this mountain city than it 
is to figure out all the twists and turns 
of its bewildering streets. The name 
itself is am old Tarascan Indian name 
signifying “Hill of the Frogs.” The 
streets partake of this frog-like nature, 
hopping gleefully in a zigzag course 
that soon brings the visitor around a 
whole block and back to the place that 
he started from five minutes before. 
When airship lines get in operation in 


Guanajuato they will be used exclu- 
sively to rise from the gorge in which 
the city is built up to the mountain 
heights crowned with embowered 
villas. But until that distant day ar- 
rives, the best one can do is to set out 
with a full lunch basket and let the 
streets wiggle their worst. This would 
have been a splendid town for the 
Pied Piper of Hamelin. He could 
have so confused the thousand child- 
ren at his nimble heels that two blocks 
from home they would have been per- 
fectly befuddled, thinking that they 
were in a strange and distant country. 

But Hamelin town is far remote 
from Guanajuato of the hills. The 
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A type of the box-like houses lining the streets 
of Guanajuato. 


sea-mists sweep over Hamelin town; . 


the fleecy mountain clouds hover 
caressingly over Guanajuato. A per- 
son might travel for a lifetime up and 
down the main line of the railroad 
through Silao without ever dreaming 
that back here in the mountains is an 
old mining town whose silver ribs 
patient miners have been picking at 
for over three hundred years. It may 
be something of a surprise to learn 
that these mines have produced in that 
period silver enough to supply every 
man, woman and child in the United 
States with ten shining dollars. 
of the gulch mud-is so rich in silver 
that it would pay a poor peon to train 
his pet pig to wallow in this mire, 
then wiggle home to be scraped and 


Some: 


cleaned, and have his back 
well scratched as a reward 
of merit. In early days the 
peons took these tailings 
from the mines, shaped 
them into adobe bricks and 
built rude huts of them. 
But of later years, when 
newer processes made _ it 
_ possible to extract a higher 
percentage of the ores, 
these humble adobe huts, 
with their walls of hidden 
silver, have been torn down 
and the bricks ground to 
dust to extract the metal. 
High up on the mountain 
‘side overlooking this rich 
gorge stands the stately 
church of San Cayetano, a 
treasured temple of riches 
built for the exaltation of 
God. This church was 
planned and financed by 
one of the old Bonanza 
Kings, Conde de Real. He 
was the proprietor of the 
famous Valenciana mine 
that has had few world- 
superiors as a wealth pro- 
ducer. The count always 
had plenty of silver to jin- 
gle in his pockets, and be- 
sides, he had three old 
coffee urns in the back 
yard full of this shining 
metal, so it was no trick at all for 
him to build and decorate this superb 
temple. It was dedicated in 1788, the 
year before Washington became presi- 
dent. Later it was found that this 
massive structure stood on the site of 
the richest mineral deposit in the 
whole region. Fabulous sums were 
offered the Conde de Real for the 
privilege of working this bonanza, but 
he shook his gray head—the church 
was in the way. “Ah, but we will re- 
move the church, stone by stone, pil- 
lar by pillar, and rebuild it . eighty 
yards from here, without a penny of 
expense to you,” said the exploiting 
mining company. 
“No, I said,” thundered the old 
count. “Where the church has been 
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built, there it shall stand until it 
crumbles away.” 

Back in 1554, when -the muleteers 
on their way to Zacatecas passed 
through the Guanajuato Hills, their 
camp fires roasted silver buttons out 
of the ground. Thus this wonderful 
mining region was discovered. De- 
velopment soon followed—not a paper 
development with a high-sounding 
prospectus and an army of white-col- 
lared clerks. It was a development 
that stood for something. It made 
Guanajuato of the hills a name that 
attracted the famous Humboldt when 
he visited Mexico a century ago. He 
found here two mines producing an- 
nually 4,400,000 ounces of silver, or 
more than one-eighth of the entire 
American output. For four years the 
Valenciana mine yielded ore that av- 
eraged quite a bit over 100 ounces to 
the ton. 

Of course, with such richness com- 
ing freely from the fabulous mines, 
there were many occasions when these 
bonanza kings scattered money with 
a free hand. In fact, the Viceroy 
Azanza passed a bando in 1800, for- 
bidding godfathers to fling a handful 
of coins into the street at the time of 
a christening. Many a time some 
proud old millionaire has paved the 
streets for several squares with silver 
ingots just to add to the splendor of 
a christening. Does the church need 
a new altar railing? The don would 
be pleased to provide silver for it to 
the weight of twenty tons. Does the 
convent need more extensive gardens? 
Don Manuel will gladly donate to 
them the $25,000 he won last night at 
the gaming tables, or deed the nuns a 
piece of property that lies nearby. 

But if this city is famous for its 
mines and its money-bags, it should 
be held as infamous for the system by 
which much of this ore has been ex- 
tracted. Picture to yourself an old 
silver hacienda, a castle-like structure, 
a fortress within whose protecting 
walls one could laugh and cry aloud: 


“Hang out our banner on the outward 
wall. , 





A Mexican senorita of the better class 
at the water filter. 


Our castle’s strength shall laugh a 
siege to scorn!” 


Picture to’ yourself a broad, flat 
patio within these high walls. Watch 
the powdered rock coming to the 
patio from the crusher in the mill. 
Notice how the peons mix up a huge 
mud pie of silver and vitriol and mer- 
cury. Queer stuff this, and mighty 
sloppy. Follow the plodding mules 
as, with blindfolded eyes, they tramp 
patiently round and round, hour after 
hour, in this splattering, squashy, 
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poisonous paste. Keep your eye on 
the bespattered peon as in his  tat- 
tered rags he trails round and round 
barefooted after the floundering mules. 
Ask of your guide how much this mule 
driver receives for an all-day’s tramp 
in this vitriolic mixture. Twenty-five 
cents Mexican, a princely sum, all for 
him alone. The mule gets its nibble 
of grain until the poison in the silver 
pie rots his hoofs, and then he dies 
in the harness. What becomes of the 
barefooted peon? Ah, but that is an- 
other story. 

Though I may be miles away from 
Guanajuato, yet I can take a trip back 
there every day simply by closing my 
eyes. I can see this fair city rise be- 
fore me. I tarry a moment in its toy 
park, gay with the murmur of chrystal 
water and the trill of a light-hearted 
songster. I retreat to my room in the 
hotel, and from it I hear the click of a 
train of burros tripping over the cob- 
blestones. All their clicks make one 
continuous click that sounds for all the 
world like the splashing of a water- 
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fall. I hear a sharp, grinding noise 
that tells me the flying mule car is 
rounding the ungreased curve at the 
other end of the block and will soon 
be jangling down the main street. I 
see before me the Juarez Theatre rise 
—its graceful steps and massive col- 
umns inviting me to its cool interior. 
Within its spacious foyer I feel trans- 
ported to another clime, a Grecian 
goddess from her pedestal bowing a 
gracious welcome. Surely I may ex- 
pect to see upon the stage a sprightly 
Hermes with a bunch of rosy-cheeked 
Cupids leading a fairy band of festive 
nymphs in joyous dance and song. 
From such ecstatic heights I de- 
scend in fancy to a homely scene in a 
back street, where I see a tired peon 
applying to his sore heel some axle 
grease from a wagon hub. I draw 
from my pocket a plump, round peach 
and begin peeling it, whereupon a 
black-eyed muchacho springs up 
softly from the hard ground and be- 
gins to devour at an apoplectic rate 
the peach peelings as they fall from 











The old patio system for reducing ores by mule treading. 





Mummies along the masonry walls. 


‘my knife. Who could be so callous- 
hearted as to refuse the lad the core 
of the peach? NotI. He follows me 
about the street in the ultimate hope 
of becoming an extensive peach can- 
nery. 

He watches my every movement, 
much as a famished pup eyes his mas- 
ter armed with a juicy bone. How in 
the world am I ever to stroll along 
the fashionable streets, twirling my 
polished cane and ogling the charm- 
ing senoritas on their petite bal- 
conies, if this saucer-eyed ragamuffin 
keeps tagging at my heels? A stately 
young woman sweeps gracefully by 
me on her way to church. Ah,-ha! the 
church it is for me! I always was of 
a pious turn of mind. I feel especially 
_ devout this morning. No doubt the 
sight of a confessional will transform 
my features in such angelic guise that 
the stately senorita will stand or 
kneel, as the case may be, transfixed 
with admiration. 

‘But I must not be too hasty. These 
"Mexican maids are not to be won by 


a mere wave of the hand. To get them 
a fellow must wear his best togs and 
a dauntless air of bravado, day after 
day, and learn to play the bear, which 
some persons would say means also 
to play the fool. Up and down, up 
and down, he must pace in front of 
the fair charmer’s residence, waiting 
for a fair hand to wiggle two slender 
fingers or to flaunt a filmy, tear- 
stained ’kerchief. 

Meanwhile, my senorita fair has 
turned the corner, which is a momen- 
tary occurrence in Guanajuato’s wig- 
gly streets.- Instantly, I leap forward 
at a quick step, with my hunter's in- 
stincts all aroused. In desperation I 
fling three plump centavos in the direc- 
tion of my faithful servitor and fly in 
full pursuit of the senorita fair. Up 
the wide chu.ch steps I leap with the 
agility of a frantic ocelot, scattering 
the mumbling beggars on the doorstep 
and burying myself within the yawn- 
ing depths of the shadowy interior. I 
feel gratified to know that the same 
round cadences that greet my large 











Juarez Theatre, Guanajuato, Mexico. 


ears are also filling her little pink ones. 
It is a comfort to feel that the incense 
laden air is shared by both of us. 

As I stand behind a protecting pil- 
lar, I try to pick out from among the 
many worshipers the charming figure 
of my Lady of the Mantilla. I scru- 
tinize every form until at last my heart 
gives a leap of joy. Far ahead, near 
the altar, kneels my senorita fair. In- 
stinctively I sink upon my knees and 
wait and wait and wait. My eyes are 
riveted on her black mantilla. She 
shall not escape me. I shall follow 
her to her home. I shall slip within 
her lily hand a burning note to tell 
her of my all-consuming passion for 
her. I shall snap like tiny cords the 
bonds of red-tape formalities, for 
Youth is bold and Love is eager and 
impetuous. 

One by one the worshipers rise and 
depart, yet she remains. The bones 
in my knees, my faithful, attendant 


knees, begin to ache and crack, so I 
rise and lean against the friendly pil- 
lar, which is still standing there. At 
length, gracias a cielo, whatever that 
means, my lady arises and moves in 
silent majesty towards the entrance, 
her lovely eyes lowered in meek sub- 
mission and reverence. What an 
humble and dutiful wife she would 
make for me! My heart thumps 
mightily beneath my suspenders. She 
is approaching. She has almost 
reached me. Now if I were to extend 
my left-hand I could surely touch her 
sleeve. And then she slowly lifts her 
queenly head and looks me fair in the 
eyes. Carramba! What a powdered 
fright! “This is no stately maid of 
mine, no sparkling brunette with an 
adorable face set in raven tresses, but 
a shrewd old beldame of fifty, whose 
eyes snap like coals of fire bouncing 
on my bald spot, and whose mouth is 
skewed up at a persimmon angle. I 
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rush wildly out of the little hole in the 
big church door, scattering again in 
my flight the herd of jabbering beg- 
gars who fling some choice blessings 
in my direction. My faithful Manuel 
scoots off like a terror-stricken cot- 
ton-tail. ‘ 

Hardly noticing whither my wan- 
dering footsteps lead me, I reach the 
old Alhondiga de Granaditas, a for- 
tress of the early days, a prison of the 
present. I make my way to a group 
of noisy children and women, who are 
scrambling for places around a side 
entrance. Inside, behind the second 
barred gate, I can see, or rather hear, 
a ragged band of criminals clamoring 
for a word with their families, and 
stretching out their eager hands for 
the extra crust of bread that has been 
brought them from home. No doubt 
half of them are rateros, or thieves, 
and the other half are besotted pulque 
bibbers. Yet among them no doubt 
will be found men the match in brav- 
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ery for the sturdy peon who won for 
himself a name and fame on Septem- 
ber 28, 1810, when the army of the 
Independence entered Guanajuato and 
captured this old fortress: When the 
Castilians were pouring a hail of mis- 
siles upon the patriotic forces, Hidalgo 
called for volunteers to set fire to the 
huge wooden door. A young work- 
man from the Mellado mine raised 
upon his back a large, flat flagstone to 
serve as a shield, and braving the 
furious fire, he accomplished his pur- 
pose. Then followed the hand-to- 
hand struggle, royalist against patriot, 
around the wide portal, across the level 
patio, even across the deep corridors, 
thence up the broad stairway that ran 
red as if a cascade of spouting blood. 

Yes, Guanajuato has_ had its red 
days of carnage. Go look at the grisly 
hooks on the lofty corners of the grim 
Alhondiga. From them in iron cages 
hung and swung the severed heads of 
Hidalgo, Aldama, Allende, and 





The annual fete of opening the great dam at Guanajuato. 
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Juarez. For ten long years, with the 
moaning of the wind these cages would 
swing and creak upon their rusty 
hooks. Here they were exposed para 
escarmiento de los criminales que se 
sacrifician por la independencia de su 
patria (as a warning to the criminals 
who sacrifice themselves for the inde- 
pendence of their country.) 

With this additional thought to ran- 
sack my love-sick brain, I ramble aim- 
lessly up the hillside, wondering in 
which one of the embowered villas 
dwells my fair charmer. I decipher 
every name-plate, and weave around 
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weazened old Mexican takes me in 
tow and grunts at me in monosylla- 
bles. He evidently is not aware that 
I have learned to say, “Que hermosa, 
corazon de mio!” and sigh like a Pitts- 
burgh blast furnace. With my grunt- 
ing guide I descend into the very 
bowels of the earth and look upon the 
famous Guanajuato mummies. In an 
arched corridor the mummies are 
ranged in two opposite rows. Recently 
the city authorities decided that these 
dried-up bodies would present a bet- 
ter appearance if they were properly 
garbed, so the city was ransacked for 


The all-round freight carrier of Mexico. 


it a wreath of thrilling episodes that 
would do credit to any stout-hearted 
Ivanhoe or’ Lochinvar. In fancy, I 
see myself scaling a sheer battlement 
just to pluck a rose that blooms be- 
neath her window. 

With such aspirations, I rise and 
rise, until at length I reach the pan- 
teon, or cemetery, that stands on one 
of the many hilltops. A graveyard is 
not a cheerful place for a love-lorn 
American, but here I am in the muni- 
cipal burial ground just the same. A 


old sheets and gowns, and the results 
were loaded on the unresisting mum- 
mies. 

I cannot but help thinking how well 
this long corridor would be adapted 
for a banquet hall. Let the long table 
with its snowy linen and sparkling sil- 
ver stretch from end to end. Let tall 
mirrors reflect and multiply the lights 
of a thousand candles. Let the joy of 
life leap to blushing cheeks. Let love 
look love to eyes that speak again. 
Let sweet music steal over the senses 











and hush for a moment the joyous fes- 
tivities. And then, in the twinkling 
of an eye, what a transformation into 
this scene that I look upon! 

At the far end of the corridor stands 
the withered Loreto Samano, dead but 
thirty years, a former scribe and clerk 
of good repute in this mining center. 
Ranged against the wall, these two 
rows stretch away from his either 
hand. Shrunken shanks and shriv- 
eled arms, teeth that protrude and 
eyes that glare, and lips that never 
part in laughter—such is the ghoulish, 
gruesome spectacle. Half-stifled, I 
brush past the Mexican with the 
grunts, and breathe again the clear, 
sweet air of the mountain tops. 

Enough of bones and mummies for 
me! I descend the embowered hill- 
side in gigantic leaps like a billy-goat 
on a Flying Dutchman errand, and 
seeking my hotel, I unpack my trunk 
in the record-breaking time of eleven 


minutes by the town pump. “What’s 
up?” you ask in wonder. Ah, but | 
that’s a secret, my secret, if you 


please. Yet I shall share it with you, 
and with you alone. Listen. She 
lives in the pink-colored house with 
the rare bougainvillea vine on the west 
side. It is but two blocks from the 
Calle Puente del Rastro, which, as you 
well know, is hard by the Plaza de la 
Union. She is passionately fond of 
azaleas and oleanders. So am I, most 
passionately. She can use her tiny 
fan to better advantage than any wire- 
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A Mexican belle. 


less telegraph system that Marconi 
ever dreamed about. I have engaged 
my hotel rooms for two months, and 
have hired Manuel as a messenger- 
boy and valet de correspondence. 

If I cannot transform him from a 
peach consumer to a peripatetic Cupid, 
who can? 






























What Next 


in Tripoli? 


By Warwick James Price 


ROM OUT the dust and smoke 
that has only just begun to set- 
tle down after the international 
imbroglio in North Africa, a 

new fact is beginning to appear. The 
Giolitti ministry has awakened to a 
realization that the agreement with 
Constantinople has not written finis 
to the medieval story of their Tripoli- 
tan adventure. Else why such quan- 
tities of railway material now being 
put ashore along the Gulf of Sidra? 
Obviously, Rome designs to throw a 
road back into the desert stretches, 
quite as Kitchener constructed his line 
of advance upon Khartoum in 1897. 

The best informed students of pres- 
ent day affairs in the Levant are as one 
in believing that Italy has a long, 
costly, troublesome campaign on her 
hands. The best laid plans of Chris- 
tian nations, as well as of mice and 
men gang aft aglee. King Victor’s 
government, when first its troops were 
despatched southward, contemplated 
that little more would be required than 
the occupation of the sea-coast. There 
the army should rather peacefully 
await the surrender of the Ottoman 
forces, after which the inland sheikhs 
should be “bought” in the usual way, 
and so the absorption of the hinter- 
land be proceeded with slowly, per- 
haps, but safely. 

The Turk, however, is an unreason- 
able and stubborti beast. All history 
has shown him that, and as if the 
world was not to learr it anew in the 
Balkans, Italy was taught it in Tri- 
poli. For there he did not do one 
thing. he was expected to do, with the 
result that twenty thousand men did 
not “picnic it” in a pleasant climate, 


but nearly fifty thousand fought hard 
and often to hold what they had 
seized. Now there is good prospect 
of quite twice as many being needed 
for some such slow-dragging “pacifi- 
cation” as for a score of years has kept 
French hands full in Algeria. Italy, 
when she took Tripoli with the Arabs 
loose behind it, assumed the position 
of a person buying a law suit of long 
standing and infinite intricacies. What 
surprises the hinterland may hold in 
store for her she does not know, and 
she will be wise to make haste slowly 
in finding out. 

To put the matter another way, the 
gravamen of the situation lies in what 
may be attempted by the Saracenic 
semi-subjects of the Porte. This is- 
the “Moslem Menace” that is being 
not a little talked of and written about. 
How will the Mohammedan world take 
so wholesale an attack upon its people 
as is involved in the Italian, that is 
“Christian,” seizure of Tripoli? In 
its broadest sense, the question is of 
no two nations, but of East and West. 
As Lord Curzon lately said in the 
House of Peers: “We cannot lose sight 
of the tremendous law of inter-action 
in the world of the ‘True Believers.’ If 
we strike at one part of it, the nervous 
shock we set up runs through the 
whole frame, and is very likely per- 
ceptible on the other side of the 
globe.” 

As these words of a recognized au- 
thority imply, the faith of Mohammed 
is far from being dead or dying. The 
annual report of the International Mis- 
sionary Alliance, dated from Lucknow 
in the spring of 1912 declares that “the 
Orient must recognize that the Koran 
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is to-day gaining on the Holy Bible.” 
That conference, also, was told that 
the total of the world’s Moslems had 
risen now above two hundred millions, 
and it is a matter of common knowl- 
edge that the Turkish Sultan is 
“Father” to this multitude. 
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as of fanatical loyalty to their religion, 
and declares they are too well ad- 
vised of what would be the eventual 
outcome of a general crusade against 
the European to enter upon any such 
course. But he adds that, so far as 
Italy in Tripoli is concerned, he has 


Will all Islam, then, take up the cud- «no doubt that these leaders will surely 


gels in a general defense of Moham- 
med V, twice insulted within twenty 
months? Will that mystic but power- 
ful Arabian Masonic order, the 
Senussi, with its ten millions of mem- 
bers, trained to arms, inaugurate a 
general attack on the white “infidel 
dogs ?” 

Alexander Powell, F. R. G. S., who 
is thoroughly at home in this whole 
picturesque and immensely important 
subject, after debating the pros and 
cons at length, comes to the consid- 
ered conclusion that a “general” at- 
tack is not to be anticipated. He 
knows the Senussi leaders to be men 
of shrewdness and intelligence, as well 


encourage all those of their bond that 
can join the forces in opposing his ad- 
vance southward to do so, and that 
these men will fight on as long as a 
hardy handful of them can be mus- 
tered. 

Peace with the Porte, then, has not 
set the period to North African war- 
fare. Italy must face and conquer 
physical difficulties of a serious sort, 
but far more than this, she must mas- 
ter a people who know no law save 
force, and who successfully defied 
Great Britain in the Soudan for thir- 
teen years. Here lies the great un- 
known quantity in the Tripolitan 
future. 
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_ The days are over long ago 
When gallant knights in shining mail, 
Their white plumes nodding all a-row, 
Their banners flaunting in the gale, 
Went forth to War, by Valor pressed. 
With gay farewell, grown tender now, 
Their ladies’ colors at their crest, 
Their ladies’ love kiss on their brow. 


Alas for Romance! Sweetheart mine, 
Soft sleep the faithful Loves of Old, 
And never maiden’s fingers twine 
The lovers’ knots of blue and gold. 
But ’mid Life’s stress in soberer guise 
Love rules. So in my heart I wear 
The azure of your smiling eyes, 

The glamor of your golden hair. 


ELEANOR DuNCAN Woop. 





The Log Cabin 


AN EXPENSIVE LUXURY 


By Arthur H. Dutton 


H, LET US have a log cabin 
by all means! It-is so pic- 
turesque and so easy to 


build. And so cheap—with 
our own trees on the spot!” 

So say about ninety per cent of 
those who contemplate building a 
dwelling in the wilderness, for a vaca- 
tion resort, hunting lodge or perma- 
nent home. Of course, a log cabin is 
picturesque. It is entirely in har- 
mony with the environment of the 
wilds. It is durable and may be made 
highly artistic. 

But do not run away with the idea 
that it is either easy to build, or cheap, 
even if the logs are standing nearby, 
ready for the cutting. I know where- 
of I speak, for I have had experience, 
right in the timber region of Northern 
California. There, of all places, is 
the spot where the log cabin is emi- 
nently desirable. 

It did not take me long to find that 
the log cabin is a somewhat more seri- 
ous undertaking than would seem at 

.first thought. With a view of getting 
some exact statistics on the subject, I 
kept careful record of an addition I put 
this year to my old house in the woods. 
It was a single room, 14 feet by 16 
feet, inside measurement. The condi- 
tions were about average, and my ex- 
perience may fairly be taken as illus- 
trative of log cabin building. The 
logs were all taken from the immedi- 
ate vicinity of the house; also the 
rocks for the big fireplace. 

Yes, the logs were free—in first 
cost. But here is what happened: I 
hired a builder, at $3 a day, with his 
board, who was an expert woodsman 
and skilled carpenter. I asked him 
once why a man so competent as he as 


a carpenter should work ten hours a 
day in the country for $3 when he 
could easily make $5 or $6 a day in 
the city, working eight hours. 

“My $3 a day up here goes farther 

than $6 a day in the city,” was his re- 
ply. “It is velvet. I own my farm, 
and it supports me. In the city my 
$6 would go for rent, board, clothes 
and carfares.” 
- Well, he was an industrious worker. 
He never loafed on the job, yet it took 
him twenty-six working days to build 
that house, with the help of myself 
and another man regularly in my em- 
ploy. The builder did most of the 
work, for I and the other fellow had 
to do many other things about the 
place. Still, he could not have done 
it all by himself. 

There was $78 for the 14 by 16 foot 
room at the outset. It included build- 
ing the chimney, of my own rocks and 
mud, with two sacks of cement for the 
three-foot fireplace and hearth. 

The logs, as I say, were all in the 
immediate vicinity, but they had to 
be hauled to the site, for distances 
varying from 50 to 200 yards. Some 
of them were huge fellows. The bot- 
tom ones were 18 inches in diameter, 
after peeling—for you.must always 
peel your logs, else they will hold 
moisture and quickly rot, besides be- 
coming homes for worms and insects. 
The hauling was expense item number 
two, $5 for another man and a pair ot 
horses to drag the logs up. Then ex- 
pense item number three, $7.50 for the 
same teamster and his animals, with 
a sled, to haul up rocks from the near- 
by creek and mud from about 100 
yards away. 

There went $90.50 the first dash out 
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Assembling the logs for the cabin. 


of the box. The logs were not so 
“free” and “cheap” after all. It took 
71 logs all told for that one-room ad- 
dition. They ranged in size all the 
way from the small saplings—whole 
young trees—for the rafters, to the 
big foot-and-a-half bottom logs of the 
walls. From that size, the wall logs 
decreased in size to 8 inches for the 
top ones. 

The heavy labor, which took so 
much time, was felling the trees, and, 
still more, hewing the logs to fit. Each 
log had to be notched at both ends, 
and smoothed on the top and bottom, 
to make snug fits for the adjoining 
logs. My builder made a fine job of 
it, for he was careful and accurate, an 
expert with axe and timber saw, but 
it took time. The erection of those 
walls seemed to me the most tedious 
kind of work, as in other log house 
building I had seen. Then there had 
to be careful measurements, cuttings 
and fittings for the two doors, three 
windows and the fireplace. The fire- 
place itself was three feet wide in 
the open, with a foot and a half of 
rock on each side, making six feet 
altogether. 


Putting up the walls was finally 
completed, and the roof was compara- 
tively easy. The rafters were made 
of the “free” trees; so were the floor 
joists. 

We now strike the other items of 
expense. Even if you use your own 
logs for walls, joists, rafters and every 
other thing possible, you are com- 
pelled, nevertheless, to buy a lot of 
lumber and other material. It will as- 
tonish you to see how much lumber is 
needed for floors, shakes, door and 
window casings and the plating to 
which to nail the shakes of roof and 
at the gable ends, above the log walls. 
I had two floors, the lower one of red- 
wood, the upper of pine, faced on one 
side. In round numbers it was 250 
feet of each kind of wood for the 
floor. It took, also in round numbers, 
500 feet of one-inch redwood, 6 inches 
wide, for casings, plating and miscel- 
laneous things inside the room. I can- 
not give the exact amounts, for I 
bought much more lumber than this, 
using some of it for other purposes, 
outside the house, but the estimates 
given are accurate enough, and err, 
if at all, on the side of cheapness. 
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The lumber cost, on this estimate, was 
about $20—expense item number four. 

But I had to have shakes for the 
roof and the gable ends. It took about 
1,000, laid “shingle fashion,” that is, 
one foot “to the weather,” which 


makes a very tight as well as orna- 
Plain shakes cost $15 
item number 


mental surface. 
a thousand—expense 
five. 

My three windows cost me one dol- 
lar apiece—very cheap and _ simple. 
My two doors, $2.50 apiece. The ex- 
pense items now become so numerous 
that I cease numbering them. Hard- 
ware came to about $15. It included 
spikes, nails, locks, door-knobs, win- 
dow hooks and bolts, two arched 
crown bars for fireplace, and pothook 
for same. 

And right now must be tallied an 
item that very few people take’ into 
consideration in estimating the cost of 
building a house or anything else, es- 
pecially in the wilderness—the cost of 
hauling the purchased material from 
the station to the spot where it is 
wanted. It cost me just $30, far more 
than the freight from store and mill 
to the depot. But I shall deduct half 
of this, as with the material I also had 
other supplies, such as furniture, pro- 
visions and other things hauled in 
with the material, all being placed on 
the same bill. The material itself 
would have been more than $20 at the 
outside. Call it $15 for the sake of 
conservatism. 

The money paid out for that small 
additional room, 14 by 16 feet, 6 feet 
8 inches from floor to eaves, with a 
one-third pitch to the roof, summed 
up to $163.50, as follows: 


Builder 
Hauling logs 
Hauling rocks and mud 


Windows and doors 
Hardware 
Hauling material from station 15.00 


$163.50 
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That did not include the labor of 
myself and the other man. Our labor 
was thrown in. Adding our labor to 
the total cost, we find that the little 
house cost in excess of $200. The 
cost of the lining, of heavy sheathing 
paper covered with burlap, is not con- 
sidered. 

That same house, built of boards, 
the ordinary frame house, would not 
have cost more than $125. Are log 
cabins so cheap? 

Building one room by itself was 
more expensive, proportionally, than 
building: a much larger house of sev- 
eral rooms, with board partitions be- 
tween the rooms. It costs no more to 
hew and notch a long log than a short 
one. Each has two ends to be fixed. 
Smoothing the upper and lower sur- 
faces takes a little longer in the long 
log, but not so much. It is the ends 
that make the tedious, painstaking 
work. Moral: When you build, build 
all your rooms at once. Only the four 
outer walls are of logs. The inner 
walls, or partitions, are of boards, 
which cost less than the logs, especi- 
ally in the labor of putting them up. 
While that one room of mine cost 
more than $160, a six-room house of 
log outer walls and board partitions, 
need not have cost more than $500. 
Had I built my entire house at once, 
instead of piecemeal, year by year, it 
would have cost me far less than it 
has. 

Of course, if you are a competent 
builder yourself, and do not place a 
money value on your time—which may 
be the vacation time—you can dis- 
pense with the builder’s fee. But labor 
is money, if it be your own or any 
other’s. 

The chimney is a big proposition. 
Until you have undertaken the job of 
building a rock chimney, you cannot 
appreciate its magnitude. You do not 
want bricks in a log cabin, unless, per- 
haps, in the immediate lining of the 
fireplace, where fire bricks may be 
conceded. Bricks are incongruous in 
the wilderness home. They savor too 
much of the urban home. Rocks are 
the things. Well, it takes about five 
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times as many rocks as your most ex- 
travagant imagination might suggest. 
The pile of. rocks in a fireplace, of 
3 feet inside measurement, and a 
chimney 10 to 15 feet high, is enor- 
mous. The thing simply eats up 
rocks. By the time you have reached 
the hearth alone you have a good 
sized pile used up. Indeed, the two 
biggest details of the job of building 
a log house are putting up the log 
walls and building the fireplace. The 
latter is difficult, too, on account of the 
labor of lifting the rocks and mortar 
up as you approach the top. The up- 
per logs are lifted into place by means 
of block and tackle, but you cannot 
use this very well with the rocks. You 
must hand them up one by one, or the 
smaller ones a few at a time in a 
bucket. 

This rock proposition, is a compli- 
cated one in more ways than might 
be supposed. Any old rock will not 
do. Some rocks that look and feel 


very hard and durable, rocks that you 
cannot break with a heavy iron maul, 


will crack and crumble under great 
heat. For the lining of your fireplace 
you want rocks that will resist intense 
heat, such as is engendered by a hot 
fire burning 24 hours a day in the cold 
days and nights of autumn or winter. 
Rock with a vein or even the slightest 
suggestion of quartz in it will not do. 
It will split up quickly under heat. 

Then there is the shape of the rock. 
To make a good chimney, the rocks 
must lie firmly one upon the other. 
Two sides should be smooth, three or 
four if possible. They must all be 
carefully selected, except the big fel- 
lows under the hearth, which rest on 
the solid ground and may be set se- 
curely by smaller rocks and plenty of 
mortar or mud. 

The porch is comparatively easy. 
All you have to do is to lay two long 
logs, the length of your porch, care- 
fully leveled, at a distance apart equal 
to the width desired. Saplings, either 
of pine or oak—the latter are prettier 
and more rustic—will answer for posts 
and rails, and the variety of ornamen- 
tation that you can work in with them 
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is endless. Always use pine boards 
for your inner floors and your porch 
floors. Redwood lasts long, but is 
softer than pine, and hobnailed shoes, 
which most people wear in the wilds, 
soon make the redwood boards look 
decidedly pock-marked. 

Although we are discussing log 
cabins, a house built of rocks is often 
suggested, very naturally, as an ideal 
wilderness dwelling. Quite true. A 
rock house is a thing of beauty and 
quite in harmony with the wilderness. 
Many of the mountainous regions of 
California are covered with rocks of 
all shapes and sizes. What more natu- 
ral than to pick them up and build a 
house of them? 

As in the case of logs, one may say: 

“Build a rock house. There are 
plenty of rocks right at hand. It will 
be so picturesque—and so easy and 
so cheap!” 

Picturesque, yes; but neither cheap 
nor easy. There is the matter of labor 
again. If it is a big task to gather and 
select the rocks for a single chimney, 
what is it for a whole house? And 
the house must have thick walls, to 
stand securely, and tons of cement. 
Then, again, it must be lined with 
wood, for both security and dryness. 
You will find that a rock house, even 
with the rocks “right at hand,” is more 
expensive than a log house. 

But if expense and time are no ob- 
jects, either a rock or a log house is 
ideal for the wilderness. For my part 
I prefer a log house. It is in perfect 
harmony with the woods, with the 
rugged crags, with the very atmos- 
phere of the mountains and the forest. 

The log house is durable. It will 
last a lifetime, many lifetimes, if 
properly built. It is solidity itself. It 
is the natural dwelling for the wilds, 
and no building of milled lumber walls 
can compare with it. 

But it is not so cheap as most peo- 
ple suppose. Under average condi- 
tions, it costs more than an ordinary 
frame house. 

But after you have it, it is certainly 
all right: the real thing for the wilder- 
ness. It pays. It is worth the money. 





A Reno Romance 


By Mulloy Finnegan 


HEY met again! 

They were always meeting 

—this big man and this little 

woman. He tried to make 
himself believe it was by accident, 
when he knew, in his heart and soul, 
he came out purposely to see if he 
wouldn’t run across her. He usually 
did. 

“How d’ do?” 

“Oh! How-do?” She looked with 
one eye from under the red parasol 
which he proceeded to take from her, 
with the evident intention of of doing 
the holding up himself, shuffling his 
feet to get in step with her at the same 
time. 

She was laughing—she usually was 
—the same laugh that had attracted 
him so on that first meeting, when one 
of the frolicsome fishes in the 
Truckee River turned a complete som- 
ersault away up out of the water; and 
she, amused, had laughed and looked 
around to see whether any one else 
had noticed it and caught him laugh- 
ing, too. And then they both laughed 
—tright into each other’s eyes. May- 
be he said something at the time—or 
maybe she did—but, anyhow, it was 
that fish that introduced them. 

“What are you laughing at now?” 
he was asking, trotting along beside 
her. 

“At the way you are holding that 
parasol,” she told him. 

And he turned it at another angle, 
which was even worse. “Which is the 
right way, anyhow?” And when she 
showed him, adjusting it with her own 
white-gloved hand and holding it along 
with him to get him started—“this 
bunglesomeness of mine, you see, only 


goes to show how little I have been 
running around with the ladies.” 

“Unless,” she put in, “they hap- 
pened to be some of those squaws one 
sees around here so much. I don’t be- 
lieve they ‘carry parasols, do they?” 

“Ah, I say, now, that is putting it 
strong. But we don’t happen to have 
squaws over at Goldfield—so there, 
Miss Smarty.” 

“Mrs.—if you please.” 

“Mrs. Smarty, then. Now, give an 
account of yourself. What have you 
been doing since I saw you.” 

“That was a long time ago, wasn’t 
it?” 

“Yes. Yesterday.” 

“Well, I wrote a lot of letters after 
I left you—or you left me—which was 
it?” 

“Must have been you left me. 
never leave you.” 

“Well, after I left you, then,’ she 
went on, “I wrote a lot of letters to 
the dear ones at home——” 

“What name did you sign?” inter- 
rupting, and watching out of the cor- 
ner of the eye next to her. 

“Oh, who’s the smarty now?” re- 
turning the vigilance. “Well, if it will 
do you any good, I signed ‘Pudding’ 
to some, and ‘Swipes’ to some more, 
and ‘Your loving auntie’ to the bal- 
ance.” 

“Did you say anything about me?” 

“I should say I did. I told them I 
met the loveliest man——” 

“Must have been that fellow I saw 
making eyes at you when I left you at 
your door yesterday.” 

“Bless his dear heart—isn’t he the 
darling? He has only one tooth and 
it wobbles. He sits opposite me at 


I'd 
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the breakfast table. I wonder whom 
he is getting a divorce from?” 

“Is he getting a divorce, too?” 

“Is he! Everybody in that house is 
—and some are getting it from each 
other; and one woman is getting two 
—one from a dead man and one from 
a live one. She is not sure whether 
the dead man is dead, and conse- 
quently, not certain about being mar- 
ried to the live one. So she is getting 
divorces from both so she can start 
all over again.” 

He was silent. The subject of 
divorce always made him silent. Some- 
times he almost wished a certain little 
woman back East would get a divorce 
from him. They were nothing to each 
other—and had not been for nearly 
twenty years. But, somehow, he had 


not given the subject much thought 
until lately—until the fish introduced 
him to the little lady walking along 
beside him under the red parasol. 
“What are you thinking about, Sir 
Taciturn ?” she broke in on his reverie. 
“Oh, about that fish, Wasn’t it 


around here somewhere he did that 
high dive act?” 

“Yes, I believe it was. Right over 
there? See? Near the rocks. I 
know now because I remember that 
island.” 

Together they stood and watched 
the tumbling, tossing water of the 
Truckee, just as they had watched it, 
each alone, that Sunday afternoon 
when the fish somersaulted; and, when 
they resumed their walk along its bank 
there was a seriousness between them 
—a something that made speech in- 
trusive—a contentment in just walking 
along together, side by side. And it 
was only after they had gone quite a 
distance, away from the others who 
were strolling along the merry stream, 
that they realized they were tired. 

The big man discovered it first. ‘“‘Do 
you know, it is hot?” Le puffed, stop- 
ping to fan himself with his Panama 
hat. “Let’s find a place to sit down. 
There!-" That log—near the edge of 
the water—under the big tree! See 
who gets there first!” - 


She did. He let her. He liked to 
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see her running. She was such a nice 
size and her clothes always fitted so— 
and her skirts were quite short. He 
liked little women in short skirts. 

He was wondering what kind of a 
husband she had, and why she was 
getting a divorce. He must have been 
a brute, whoever he was. 

“My, but you are the lazy-bones!” 
she called back at him, and he could 
not help but notice as he came up to 
where she was waiting, panting, the 
extra flush on her cheeks from the ex- 
ercise, and her eyes were fairly dan- 
cing in her head. He didn’t know she 
was pretty before. 

She made room for him on the log— 
but he didn’t sit very close to her. It 
was a long log. 

“When do you think you are going 
to tell me your name?” he asked from 
the other end of it, still fanning him- 
self with the Panama hat. 

“When I know what it is myself,” 
came the quick answer. “You see, 
they may give me back my maiden 
name, and it’ll be like being a little 
girl all over again, won’t it? You see, 
it’s so long since I had it——” 

“How long?” 

“Now you are trying to find out 
things again. If I tell you, you'll be 
doing a little arithmetic, and then 
you'll know how old I am. Well, it 
was a long, long time ago, and I was 
very, very young, or I’d never have let 
him get away from me.” 

“Do you think you'll go back East 
again after—after it’s all over?” He 
spoke of a divorce like you would a 
funeral. 

“T don’t know,” she answered. “It 
all depends on whether they give me 
any alimony. If they don’t, I may 
have to go to work.” 

“Work! What could you do?” 

“Oh, I could fish—like the Indians 
do along here. When they get a fish, 
I understand, they go from door to 
door until they sell it for about four- 
bits. Then they go home. That’s 
not half bad.” 

He looked at her, wondering 
whether she really meant it. 

“I am going away to-morrow,” he 
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broke -in, changing the subject. 

“To-morrow!” 

“Yes. I am going back to Gold- 
field. They need me at the mine. Got 
a wire this morning.” 

He was looking at the water and 
she was watching his nervous fingers 
digging, with the closed parasol, in the 
dirt at their feet. 

“I guess I stayed too long, anyhow,” 
he went on. “I ought not to have come 
at all, in fact.” Then, after another 
jab or two in the mud—and a gasp— 
“it is nearly twenty years since I let 
any woman bother me. Never thought 
I’d care for another again. But it’s no 
use.” He was talking in jerks. “I try 
to read—I try to sleep. I can’t do 
anything but—but walk up and down 
this river—watching, waiting—wait- 
ing, watching—for you to come. 
Pshaw!” He batted an .unoffending 
pebble into the water. “I didn’t in- 
tend telling you this. I have no right 
to talk to you this way. I’m a married 
man.” : 

“Yes, I know.” 


“And my wife—oh, why doesn’t she 
get a divorce?” 

“Ssh! You mustn’t say such things.” 

“T’'ll say what I like”’—turning and 
looking at her. “I love you. Now I’ve 


said it. But what difference does it 
make? You don’t care. Pshaw!” 

He threw the parasol from him and 
commenced walking up and down in 
front of her; and the red silk thing 
slipped into the tumbling waters, 
which picked it up and carried it, 
dancing along, babbling up and down 
like some wild thing, mixing with the 
foam on the rocks where it broke into 
rags and splinters. 

He stopped in front of her. 

“Yes, I am going away,” he said— 
“to-morrow. Will you write to me?” 

“If you want me to.” 

“Of course I want you to. And no 
signatures like ‘Pudding’ or ‘Swipes’ 
either. Will you?” 

“Yes. I'll write to you.” 

He started walking up and down 
again—and up and down again. He 
looked so big. He had such powerful 
shoulders—and he carried himself 


well. He was tall, too. She always 
did like tall men. Her girlhood’s 
choice had been a tall, slim youth. 

When he stopped in front of her 
again, he was fumbling in his pockets 
for something. “I want to give you 
an address to write that letter to. 
You'll let me know, won’t you? I 
want to keep track of you. I don’t 
want to lose you, little woman.” 

She read the card he put in her 
unsteady fingers: “James T. Smith. 
Huh!” 

“What’s the matter with it?” he 
asked sharply. People are so touchy 
about their names. 

“An ordinary enough name,” she 
observed, “but it would be funny, 
wouldn’t it, if that middle initial hap- 
pened to stand for Thatchor ?” 

“It does.” 

* Her eyes opened wide. 
Thatchors of Prattsburg?” 

“The Thatchors of Prattsburg, New 
York,” he repeated emphatically. “My 
mother was a Thatchor and I was born 
at Prattsburg.” 

“Then—you’re—the man I’m getting 
a divorce from.” And she stood up. 

He looked at her. 

It was hard to trace, in the little, 
round woman before him, the unfin- 
ished country girl he married when he 
was twenty years younger, and, on ac- 
count of some jealous quarrel, ran 
away from before the honeymoon was 
over. 

She was laughing—right into his 
eyes; and he, catching the infection, 
laughed, too. 

Then he came closer to her and took 
both white-gloved hands in his and 
carried them to his chin and held them 
there. “Say,” he said, looking straight 
down through the laughing brown 
= get any divorce—Bes- 
sie!” 

And the next moment the little wo- 
man was squeezed tight in the big 
man’s arms! 

“God bless the little fishes!” he 
murmured fervently. : 

“Especially,” she added, when she 
could get her breath, “the one who 
did the somersault!” 


“Not the 
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By Irene Elliott Benson 


OR ONE year I had been in 

the employ of Mr. Richard 

Lancaster, lawyer, as steno- 

grapher and assistant secre- 
tary, when he asked me one day if I 
knew of a suitable person for the posi- 
tion of nursery governess to a young 
. child. 

I answered quickly, “Yes, sir,” for 
I had in my mind my only sister Mary, 
not a month over from Glasgow, who 
was after just such a position. 

“It’s my sister,” I said. 

“Good,” replied Mr. Lancaster. 
“Send her to Mr. Wetherill’s office to- 
morrow at ten. And here, give her 
this card.” So on it he wrote that 
he knew the stock that we came from 
and could recommend Mary. 

Mr. Wetherill was a cotton broker 
and a client of my employer. I had 
often seen him in the office. He was 
tall and fine looking, but I thought 
rather severe. Once he brought there 
his bonny looking wife. I well re- 
member her—so young and _ slight, 
with her deep, purple eyes, reminding 
me of the hills of heather around 
Rothsay Bay, where we had lived be- 
fore father moved up to Glasgow. Her 
hair was of a reddish brown, and 
wavy. She had a wee mouth and nose, 
with a pleasant smile for every one. 
She wore that day a gray cloth suit 
with chinchilla, and I thought how 


pretty it was, with a bunch of orchids 


pinned to her breast. She came to 
sign some papers, and after she left 
the room grew darker. I was glad in 
my heart for my sister to be able to 
live with her, and I thought “if Mary 
gets there it will be like home, I’m 
sure,” 


“Miss Duncan,” said Mr. Lancaster, 
speaking low-like to me, “I have the 
greatest confidence in you. I have had 
the same in your uncle for over thirty 
years, but before your sister takes a 
position as nursery governess, to 
young Master Wetherill I must tell 
you something, and I must speak 
plainly. The child now is nearly four 
years old, but his mother has been 
away from him for a year. Do you 
remember her? She came in here one 
day with her husband.” 

“T do, sir,” I replied, “and a bonny 
lady she was.” 

“Yes,” said my employer, “and that 
was her undoing. She has been faith- 
less to her husband, and he has turned 
her out of doors—she with her lover, 
who was his nephew as well.” 

I nearly arose from my chair with 
excitement. 

“Mr. Lancaster,” I replied, “beg- 
ging your pardon for speaking plainly, 
I shall never believe that thing about 
her—never in the world. I cannot be- 
lieve it.” 

“I wish I might feel as you do, Miss 
Duncan,” he replied, “but I fear that 
appearances are against her. Since 
she left, the little fellow has had 
many nurses. Now his father wishes 
to get one who can teach as well as 
amuse him. There is a middle-aged 
housekeeper there—a good woman— 
who will be more company for your 
sister than the servants. I tell you 
this, for both of you must remember 
never to speak of Mrs. Wetherill to 
the child or any one else. He is too 
young to have any knowledge of his 
mother, and when older he will be 
told that she is dead.” 

2 
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“Pardon me,” I asked. “are they 
divorced ?” 

“No,” answered my employer, “not 
yet. But they are about to be.” 

Well, Mary was engaged, and be- 
came quite daffy over Master Richard. 
Once a week I’d go there of an even- 
ing. The place was a good one—work 
easy and wages large. Every night 
would the master come in and go right 
up to the nursery and play with the 
little fellow until dinner-time. The 
child was the apple of his eye, and 
Mary said it saddened her to watch 
them, he so loved the bairn. In the 
course of time the housekeeper had 
told my sister all, and it was this: 

Mrs. Wetherill was nineteen when 
she married. The baby was born on 
her twentieth birthday, which is an 
ill omen with us Scotch. Her only 
relatives were two aunts—one her 
mother’s youngest sister living in Chi- 
cago, and a great society woman as 
well. The other was an aunt of her 
lived 
in Vermont and whose husband owned 
a large farm. Mrs. Wetherill loved 
this great-aunt, so she told Mrs. Wag- 
ner, the housekeeper—loved her well, 
and spent her vacations on the farm— 
aye, instead of visiting the other, 
where all would have been more to a 
girl’s liking. 

The summer she left college she vis- 
ited the Chicago aunt, though, and 
there she met Mr. Wetherill. The 
aunt made the match. He was nearly 
the age of her own father, had he 
lived. After the baby came he bought 
her a beautiful home on Long Island, 
for she well loved the country. They 
spent only their summers here. She 
seemed to get in with a gay crowd 
this particular summer—card parties, 
golf, tennis, polo and horseback rid- 
ing from morning till night. 

Mr. Wetherill was down week- 
ends, but he spent his time writing 
and reading in his library—shut up— 
never going anywhere with her, and 
when he was obliged to sit at the table 
with company he was like a wet blan- 
ket, and made them all uncomfortable. 
Mrs. Wagner said that the bonny wife 


father’s—her great-aunt—who 
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craved affection, but never a caress 
did she see him give her—at least not 
in public. t 

One Friday he brought down for 
the week’s end his nephew, Mr. Tom 
Perry. He was fond of Mr. Tom, who 
was then not quite thirty years of 
age. He left Monday, but his nephew 
stayed on. So he and Mrs. Wetherill 
were seldom apart. He read poetry to 
her and swung her in the hammock, 
waiting on her hand and foot, and she, 
poor dear, was happy like a girl. She 
grew bonnier every day—‘sort of as 
if she had found something that had 
been lost,”’ the housekeeper said. 

Mr. Tom, had bachelor quarters in 
town, and his man, Montgomery, who 
came with him, told of many gay sup- 
per parties and unseemly doings that 
took place of a night after the theatres 
in Mr. Tom’s rooms. 

One day Mr. Wetherill kissed his 
wife and bade Richard good-bye be- 
fore going on his yearly trip to Maine 
to fish and hunt. He never stayed 
longer than two weeks. 

“TI noticed,” said Mrs. Wagner, 
“that after he kissed her she sort of 
hung around him as if she disliked the 
parting, and I never saw him seem so 
fond of her. She took him to the 
train in her electric, and when she re- 
turned, she ate her supper in her room 
and played with the baby until its 
bedtime, and excused herself to all 
visitors that evening. Poor dear, she 
adored little Dick, not having any one 
to love since her parents’ death (and 
she only at the age of ten when that 
happened), excepting the aunts I 
spoke of. So small wonder she 
craved affection.” 

The next day, down motors Mr. 
Perry, and off they went on horseback 
in the morning—teas and motoring in 
the afternoon, and with sitting by his 
side and looking at the moon in the 
evening, and he quoting poetry, no 
— time passed pleasantly for 

er. 

One night Montgomery, or “Monty” 
—Mr. Perry’s man—said to Mrs. Wag- 
ner over a glass of beer: 

“I quit Mr. Perry when my next 
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month’s up. Do you happen to know 
of a place down here with the swells 
that I could get?” 

Yes, Mrs. Wagner knew of a place, 
but “why was he going?” , 

“Because I don’t like Mr. Tom’s 
methods,” he replied. “I believe in 
every single man having a good time 
and having a sweetheart, but damn 
it!” he said, jumping up, “let him 
keep his hands off of other men’s 
wives.” 

Mrs. Wagner made him no reply, 
for she well knew that the gossips 
were at work against her bonny mis- 
tress. After a while he drank and 
said: 

“Oh, I know I’m old-fashioned, and 
all married women can have - their 


lovers, but I-ain’t going to stand for 
that sort of thing—it goes against me. 
I was brought up to respect women, 
and so I’m off!” 

And then, she said, one night she 
passed the door leading out from the 
library to a large square side porch 


covered with rugs like a big parlor, 
with red awnings on all sides, and 
sofas, chairs, tables and large vases 
filled with flowers, and she saw the 
two sitting in the moonlight close on 
the wicker couch, he holding her hand 
and kissing it, and telling her how her 
husband—his uncle, mind you—didn’t 
appreciate her, and it was a case of 
“Beauty and the Beast,” and other 
disrespectful things. It was dark, and 
they did not see Mrs. Wagner, nor 
would they, in any case, so absorbed 
were they in one another. Mrs. Wag- 
ner slipped away to her room and cried 
and cried, for she saw shame coming. 
Like her grandmother Duncan she had 
a warning. Her grandmother always 
saw a drop of water on the back of 
her hand before trouble came, and the 
housekeeper felt it in another way. 
It rained the next day and evening, 
so they sat indoors before the library 
fire. He was reading to her at first, 
and then it grew darker and darker, 
but they didn’t ring for lights, and 
there they sat, he holding her close 
and telling her how he suspected the 
master of having an establishment in 
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town, and that was why he never 
cared to kiss or pet her, and how she 
must go away with him that very 
night—go in his motor to his apartment 
and stay there until morning, wnen 
they would leave for Italy. And his 
uncle would divorce her at once, of 
course, and then they could marry and 
be happy. She was sobbing on his 
shoulder. The housekeeper was in 
the hall and as the door was ajar, she 
heard all, and she probably stayed 
near her mistress purposely to shield 
her from harm so far as she could. 

Well, without warning, in walks the 
master. He had come sooner than he 
had intended doing, and Mrs. Wagner 
stood in the shadow. He looked in 
the library and heard and saw all. 
Then he spoke quietly and said to 
her: 

“T have come into this little comedy 
just in time, my dear. You run up now 
and see what you need. I'll send the 
rest to-morrow. And then, you,” he 
said, pointing to his nephew, “may 
take her at once. I'll ‘phone for your 
machine, and hear me,” he said, “I 
won't kill you now (he had taken a 
revolver from his hip-pocket), “T’ll 
wait and see how you break faith with 
Eleanor. And if you should, and when 
it comes, I'll shoot you like I would 
a dog. Remember, you are to marry 
her within twenty-four hours after I 
divorce her. On account of my child, 
I shall have no publicity, but I shall 
watch near to see that she becomes 
your wife. It is only upon your oath 
that you will do so that I spare you 
now,” and he held his revolver close 
to Mr. Tom’s head. “Swear it!” he 
said. 

The man was as white as a sheet, 
and he replied: 

“I swear it on my dead mother’s. 
memory.” 

The poor lady had fainted away. 
When she came to, she walked out of 
the room, trying to speak to the mas- 
ter, but he pushed her aside. She put 
her money in her bag. The house- 
keeper went up with her, and she 
sobbed and sobbed, saying that as 
God heard her she was innocent. 
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She did not touch a jewel or a thing 
that Mr. Wetherill had given her, but 
when she finished she started for the 
boy’s room, and there stood the mas- 
ter guarding the door, and he refused 
to let her enter. She begged hard, 
but he replied: “No!” and called her 
a wanton. The she put both of her 
hands before her face and said: 

“Oh, Richard, never, never that!” 
and left. And that night there was a 
fierce storm outside, and in it the 
bonny lady had to go. 

“Where is she now?” 
sister. 

“God alone knows,” replied Mrs. 
Wagner with tears in her eyes. “Mont- 
gomery has been kept in this country 
to testify as to what took place after 
she left here and went to Mr. Tom’s 
apartment. Monty is from Devon- 
shire and wanted to go home, but Mr. 
Lancaster is paying his board some- 
where. No one sees him, and no one 
of us would be allowed to talk to him 
if we did. I know my mistress wrote 
to her husband, for I saw her letter on 
his desk, but I rather think he never 
read it. He sent all of her clothes and 
jewels in her three trunks the next 
day, I presume in care of Mr. Tom, 
but they were returned, and are now 
in the attic of the country house. I 
understand that the divorce will be 
tried before a referee, and that Mr. 
Wetherill will let her get it on the 
child’s account. She will make the 
charge of cruelty and non-support, and 
he will let it go by default—that is, 
if they ever find her.” 

This was told to me by Mary, my 
sister, and she also told me of some- 
thing that worried her not a little. 

Young Richard was obliged to play 
alone a good bit. He had a large 
room filled with every toy that money 
could buy. Each day Mary would 
hear him talking. At first she sup- 
posed that he was talking to his toys 
and dolls, etc., but soon she said it was 
to some one, as if a person were in 
the room beside him. He would say: 
“Have you come to stay and play wiv 
Dick?” Or, “Dick will give you his 
Teddie Bear and Scotch laddie” (that 


asked my 
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was a doll I gave him.) Then he’d 


say: 

“Why do you ky? Dick’s a good 
boy—he isn’t daughty—don’t ky!” 
and he’d pat the chair and fill it with 
toys. Sometimes he’d appear to play 
ball with some one and say: 

“Now hurry up and catch it—I'll 
frow it to you.” 

One day he made Mary buy him a 
bunch of pansies, and when she asked 
what he was doing with it he replied: 

“I’m giving ’em to the pretty lady. 
She’ll pin ’em on her dress.” (He 
spoke very plainly for a child of his 
years.) And then he would say: 
“She’ll play wiv me and she'll kiss 
me, too, when I go to sleep.” 

Mary said the gooseflesh came out 
all over her at his words, and she told 
Mrs. Wagner. “Ask him sometime 
how she looks,” said the housekeeper 
with a white face. She listened at- 
tentively, as little Richard described 
his mother. 

Getting up, she brought from a 
drawer the photograph of Mrs. Weth- 
erill that she had taken from her mas- 
ter’s desk, lest he might be annoyed 
and destroy it. 

“Is this your pretty lady?” she 
asked, and little Dick let one scream, 
and catching it up, he kissed it many 
times, refusing to part with it until he 
was bribed. Lest his father might 
see it, Mrs. Wagner put it away after 
that and told little Dick that it was 
lost. Mary says she heard him tell- 
ing the master of the “pretty lady” 
who played with him, and when she, 
Mary, came into the room, Mr. Weth- 
erill would kiss the child quickly and 
leave. 

One day Mr. Wetherill came into 
the office very much excited. 

“Lancaster,” he said, “this thing 
must come to an end. I can stand it 
no longer. How can we find her? Is 
it possible to even communicate with 
her? Of course, she accompanied her 
affinity, my nephew, to Europe. That 
was their plan,” he added bitterly. 
“But how can we find out where they 
are located? In any event the chap- 
ter must be closed, and my son is act- 


” 
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ing strangely now.” Then he told of 
what I have related. 

“Tt’s fast getting on my nerves, and 
the boy imagines she plays with him 
all day long. Of course he must have 
seen her picture. I had one on my 
desk that has disappeared, and I pre- 
fer not to question the servants as to 
its wuereabouts.” 

“We can produce Montgomery at 
once,” replied my employer, “and his 
testimony can be taken before a 
notary, if you wish. He is only too 

nxious to leave for England.” 

“Well, do so,” replied Mr. Wetherill. 

So the next day appeared Mont- 
gomery with me to put down the con- 
versation. He said, after telling his 
name and birthplace, and how long he 
had lived with Mr. Perry, etc.: “The 
night of Mr. Perry’s return from Long 
Island he had telephoned me at five 
o’clock to have a hot supper ready 
about ten or eleven, for two. I sent 


out and had it prepared by the time he 


arrived, which was about eleven 
o’clock that night. He had with him 
begging your pardon, sir (to Mr. 
Wetherill), your lady. She had been 
crying. He helped her take off her 
wraps, and he rubs her feet, as they 
were very cold. Then he sits her by 
the fire and rubs her hands to warm 
them. (I saw Mr. Wetherill’s face 
twitch and he moved uneasily.) Then 
he says: 

“ ‘Montgomery, make up a bed for 
me on the couch. Mrs. Wetherill can 
sleep in my room. She is on her way 
West, but the storm is too severe for 
her to travel farther to-night.’ 

“He tried his best to make her eat, 
but she only took a mouthful of roll 
and coffee. He begged her to drink 
a hot whisky or a cocktail, but no,— 
that was all she took. He ate heartily 
as usual, and he goes to kiss her, but 
she turns her head away. Then he 
says, jolly like: 

““My darling, I’m going to the club 
for my mail, but I’ll be back directly. 
Make yourself at home. The whole 
place is yours now.’ And then he tells 
me to see that she is comfortable, and 
for me to go home that night at once. 
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I always slept out,” added the man. 
“Well the minute he goes, up jumps 
the lady, flies to his desk and writes a 
note. After sealing it she lays it on 
the table. Then all of a tremble, she 
puts on her things and says to me, be- 
seeching-like : 

“*Montgomery, get me a taxi at 
once, will you, please?’ And her eyes 
were that soft and pleadin’ that if she 
had said: ‘Montgomery, go and hang 
yourself,’ I’d have done it. Yes, I’d 
have laid down my life for her that 
night. So I telephoned to the garage 
and goes down in the elevator with her 
and puts her in the taxi. She says: 
‘Tell him to drive me quickly to the 
Grand Central.’ I gives the order and 
she says: ‘I shall remember your 
goodness all my life,’ trying to slip a 
bill into my hand, which I refused, 
her thanks was more than enough for 
me. 

“Then I went up and I saw that the 
envelope was not sealed, only in one 
spot. I hesitated, and something says, 
‘Monty, open it,’ and I does. I reads 
it and makes a copy, then seals _ it 
again. And here, sir, is what she 
wrote,” and the man handed the law- 
yer a paper, from which he read the 
following, Mr. Wetherill putting his 
hands before his face like he was 
about to receive a blow: 


“I despise you. I have never loved 
you—you took it for granted. You 
played on my feelings—on my pride— 
and almost convinced me that my hus- 
band hated and was faithless to me. 
You have separated me from a good 
man whom I never appreciated, and 
who now believes me a guilty wife, 
and from my little son, whom I love 
better than my life. The knowledge 
of my innocence and of my foolish- 
ness as well, will keep me alive until 
such a time as the good God will set 
me right. I would not depend on you 
to tell the truth about me to your un- 
cle, nor would he believe it were you 
noble enough to do so. But my one 
prayer is that ‘never again may you 
cross my path.’ 

“ELEANOR.” 
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Mr. Wetherill arose and walked to 
the window. It was snowing, and 
I remembered that it was on such a 
day one year back that the bonny lady 
was in this very office by his side. 

“This is a correct copy, is it?” said 
the notary. “On your oath?” 

“So help me, God!” said Montgom- 
ery, solemnly. Then he continued: 

“I sealed the note, and when Mr. 
Tom came in he says: 

“*You here yet, Monty? I told you 
to go.’ 

“Then I said that Mrs. Wetherill 
had left—that she must have slipped 
out while I was in the back room. 
Well, he swore and cursed like a mad- 
man. He was beside himself. I ex- 
pected he’d call up the garage where 
he hired his taxi, but he seemed to be- 
lieve me. He was all night reading 


the note and packing up, and early the 
next morning he pays me, locks the 
rooms, and drives for the White Star 
dock. And I watched the steamer sail 
away with him on the deck. That’s 


all. If it’s the same to you, I'll go,” 
touching his hat. 

“Not yet,” said Mr. Wetherill, and 
he sat down and wrote out a check for 
Montgomery. I guess it was a large 
one, for the man couldn’t speak, and 
Mr. Wetherill said: 

“T will always be your friend, Mont- 
gomery—count on me for that. You 
have removed a load from my heart.” 

Then he and my employer had a 
long talk as to where Mrs. Wetherill 
was now. 

“That note stamps her as an inno- 
cent woman,” said Mr. Lancaster. 

I felt sorry for Mr. Wetherill. 
seemed to have aged ten years. 

“T realize that I was hasty, Lancas- 
ter,” he said. “But what would you 
have done under the circumstances?” 

“T can’t tell,” replied my employer. 
“I might have made a fool of myself 
and have shot him at once, making 
matters worse. It’s very hard to 
judge. But now to find your wife, and 
at once. I wish we’d taken the fel- 
low’s testimony long ago. Why didn’t 
he speak, I wonder?” 

“Perhaps it was to punish me that 


He 
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he kept quiet,” replied Mr. Wetherill. 
“I admit I deserved it.” 

“No; he simply waited,” said my 
employer, “until he was called upon. 
He’s English, you know. Had he 
been called sooner he’d have told— 
that’s all. It’s our fault. Probably 
Perry influenced your wife with his 
accursed stories until she was almost 
distracted, and turned to any one for 
sympathy. He is the only and real 
offender. Can you telegraph her Chi- 
cago aunt? She may be there. By 
the way, has your wife written since 
she left?” 

Mr. Wetherill admitted reluctantly, 
I thought, that she had, but that he 
had destroyed the letter unread. 

“That might have given us a clue,” 
returned my employer. 

All of a sudden, up jumped Mr. 
Wetherill. 

“Lancaster, I know now. She must 
be with her other aunt in Vermont. 
She was fond of her. It is she to 
whom Eleanor would first go in 
trouble.” 

“Then I'll write,” said the lawyer. 

Just then the ’phone rang. I an- 
swered. It was Mrs. Wagner. 

“Is Mr. Wetherill there, Maggie?” 
she said, and I noticed that her voice 
trembled. 

“Yes, ma’am,” I replied. 

“Oh, send him home at once, will 
your? Little Dick has pneumonia, and 
the doctor says that his father must 
be found.” 

Mr. Wetherill left with a white face, 
saying to my employer: 

“If anything happens to my boy 
Lancaster, it will be a well deserved 
punishment for me.” 

Little Dick was dangerously ill. He 
had scarlet fever as well as pneu- 
monia. For three weeks he was iso- 
lated with two nurses. Only Mary 
and his father could go in and out. He 
talked constantly of his pretty lady, 
and seemed to be trying to pull her 
down to him with his little arms. It 
was awful, Mary said, to see Mr. 
Wetherill. He shook like a child with 
sobs. 

In the meanwhile my employer had 
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telegraphed to the Vermont aunt, who 
replied that her niece had been with 
her since the night that she had left 
her husband’s home. Whereupon Mr. 
Lancaster wrote to Mrs. Wetherill, 
begging her to return, but she refused. 
So when little Dick hovered on the 
borderland of life and death, calling 
for her constantly, then her husband 
telegraphed: “Our child is danger- 
ously ill. You may save his life. For 
his sake and for God’s sake, forgive 
if possible, and come.” 

And Mary says the next day a han- 
som drove up, and out of it steps the 
lovely mistress. At the front door 
stood Mr. Wetherill, with a new light 
in his eyes, hopeful-like. She asked 
quietly: 

“Does he still live?” 

“Yes, thank God,” he replied, “but 
he is passing through the crisis now 
and is unconscious. I want him to 
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see you first when he opens his eyes.” 

“Thank you,” she says. “He has 
never been far from me, Richard, 
sleeping or waking.” 

And the master then told her of 
how the child talked about her, and 
how he seemed to play with some one. 
The mistress grew pale and cried 
softly, and the master took her in his 
arms and said: 

“Can you forgive me—some day— 
Eleanor ?” 

Then Mary says she put her head on 
his shoulder and sobs out: 

“I forgave you that night. It is I 
who should ask it of you, Richard.” 

Then Mary says Mrs. Wagner came 
with a happy face and said: 

“Little Richard is conscious now, 
and is asking for his ‘pretty lady,’” 
and the mistress smiled. 

Then together the husband and wife 
go up to their child. 





ON 


THE EDGE OF THE 


FOREST 


In the deep woods at sunset dwelleth peace; 
There great trees murmur and choired night-winds sing; 
A thousand flowers are always blossoming 

In the deep sunset woods where dwelleth peace. 


Here all thy thousand years are but a day— 
And we as on thy borderland we stand, 
We, too, we pygmies in the human band, 

Here we may see the years as but a day. 


Take us within, our breath would cease in thine, 
O forest with thy balm of paths unknown! 
Dim, tranquil, vast, thy silence claims its own— 
Take us within, our hearts would rest on thine! 


Atice FE.icita Corey. 





“California--May 


BY 


AZELTINE sat three nights 

at the same table with the 

Girl before Providence (tak- 

ing, for the occasion, the 

shape of the restaurant cat) enabled 
him to have any conversation with her 
of a nature more immediately personal 
than “Will you pass me the salt?” or 
“May I trouble you for the paprika?” 

Since this was one of the places 
where a filling meal, including a glass 
of wine, could still be had for the 
modest sum of thirty-five cents, Hazel- 
tine had been accustomed to dine there 
twice or even thrice in the course of a 
month; that is, until the first night he 
beheld the Girl; and, after that, not 
even the musicians who varied soulful 
Hungarian rhapsodies with ordinary 
American rag-time, were more regular 
in their attendance than he. 

The Girl always sat in one place. 
The waiter kept it for her, so Hazel- 
tine discovered, and, marveling at such 
unexpected discernment, tipped him 
fifty cents—an act which resulted in 
another seat at the same table being 
reserved with scrupulous fidelity. He 
took it with an innocent air. 

She was a pretty Girl; even a man 
- who did not particularly admire her 
might have granted that much; fur- 
thermore, she always was alone, a fact 
which filled Hazeltine with mingled 
wonder and satisfaction; and, as she 
dined, she read a book or a paper, 
and appeared utterly lost to what was 
going on about her—except when the 
musicians played Hungarian folk- 
songs, particularly that one which 
Liszt used for a main theme in his 
first Rhapsodie Hongroise. Then the 
book was quickly closed or the paper 
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was allowed to slide unnoticed to the 
floor, while she listened, her eyes 
shining like twin stars; at these times 
Hazeltine’s dinner would get very 
cold while he watched her. 

Mere watching was eminently un- 
satisfactory, he decided, after three 
dinners when it had been his chief 
occupation. How much better would it 
be to talk to her, he reflected, and, 
when her eyes did shine, to have them 
shine on him. But, all the while, he 
had not the most remote notion of how 
such a happy sequence of events was 
to be brought about; and, rack his 
brains as he would, Hazeltine could 
think of no reason sufficiently valid to 
permit him to address her. 

He need not have worried: the fates 
had taken cognizance of his plight, 
and, with the aid of the cat, were about 
to solve his difficulties in the simplest 
manner. The Girl, it appeared, was 
fond of cats, and had already made 
friends (no, acquaintance—‘friends” 
seems almost too familiar!) with the 
large and lordly. pussy that, each 
evening, promenaded haughtily from 
table to table, demanding rather than 
asking food. He had, in. fact, been 
willing to linger long by the Girl’s 
side because she fed him with choice 
tidbits of meat, right from her own 
plate. But, on the fourth evening, it 
may have been that she was particu- 
larly hungry—all the meat had van- 
ished before the cat’s arrival. 

“Poor pussy! Poor old dear!” she 
murmured, bending over to stroke his 
head. “I’m very sorry, but there isn’t 
a scrap left—I ate it all up, truly I 
did,” for the cat, seeming to question 
the validity of this excuse, jumped on 
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her lap and peered greedily into the 
empty plate. 

“T have some meat here,” Hazeltine 
interposed, eagerly; “it’s got a little 
paprika on it, but a Hungarian cat 
probably won’t mind that. Will you 
give it to her—I mean him?” 

“Thank you very much,” the Girl 
dimpled charmingly. “I don’t suppose 
he’s really hungry, but I hate to hurt 
his feelings by not giving him some- 
thing when he seems to expect it. Are 
you sure you really don’t want this 
meat?” Hazeltine nodded vigorously. 
“It’s awfully good of you, and I’m sure 
the cat will be very much obliged.” 
Whereupon she transferred a slice to 
her plate and began to cut it into tiny 
morsels. 

“It seems rather absurd for us to 
sit at the same table every night at 
dinner and never even say ‘good even- 
ing,’ doesn’t it?” hazarded Hazeltine; 
then, abashed at his own daring, he 
added hastily: “Here’s another little 
piece. By Jove! Look at the way that 
beast bolts it down—as if he were 
half starved.” 

“Yes, it does seem rather absurd,” 
said the Girl, responding frankly to the 
first part of Hazeltine’s remarks. “I’ve 
thought so several times, but it would 
have been rather awkward for me to 
mention it—don’t you think so? Oh, 
pussy! do you only love me for what I 
give your” This reproachfully to the 
cat, who, evidently aware that his mis- 
sion as ice-breaker was now happily 
concluded, moved away toward other 
likely sources of food supply. 

“That is a remarkably silly and un- 
grateful cat; nevertheless should he 
come my way again, he shall have the 
best my plate can afford—for I am 
grateful, even if he is not,” was Hazel- 
tine’s somewhat enigmatical comment. 

“It seems the more absurd,” went 
on the Girl, taking no notice of this 
remark, “when we happen to come 
from the same State—for if you are 
not a Californian, then I’ve forgotten 
what the voices of my own people 
sound like,” and she laughed with de- 
light at the joy shining in his face as 
she put out a hand of fellowship. “Af- 
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ter all,” she said, as he shook it till it 
ached, “a fellow-countryman does 
seem a fellow-countryman indeed—in 
a land of aliens.” 

Thus had the cat lent his humble 
aid toward the beginning of an ac- 
quaintance that ripened and _ pros- 
pered exceedingly. That evening, 
when they left the restaurant, Hazel- 
tine was permitted to walk with the 
Girl to her lodging, down near Wash- 
ington Square: a mark of favor per- 
haps due to the possession of common 
acquaintances, or it may be a tiny bit 
to the questioning inflection he had 
placed on “Berkeley” when he spoke 
of his own college. 

“No—Stanford,” the Girl answered, 
in a voice full of loving pride; then 
she laughed a merry little laugh as 
she went on: “But here so far from 
home, we must forget that we come 
from different colleges and only re- 
member that we’re Californians and 
a certain wonderful thing people call 
‘the college spirit’ that makes even 
graduates of other colleges than our 
own seem more like our brothers and 
sisters than those who don’t know, by 
experience, what such a thing would 
mean. Isn’t it so?” And then she 
laughed some more at the unconscious 
fervor of his assent. 

In the evenings that followed 
swiftly, the mere acquaintance grew 
into friendship. They were, in truth, 
two lonely souls, each grateful to find 
some one “from home,” as well as for 
the boon of congenial companionship, 
and so it was not long before each 
came to look forward to dinner-time 
as a sort of oasis in days frequently 
filled with petty annoyances and weari- 
some details. Hazeltine soon became 
aware that the Girl (her name was 
Alicia Ransome, but, to him, she was 
just “the Girl”—in capitals!) was em- 
ployed in the mailing department of a 
publishing establishment, and earned 
the princely salary of ten dollars a 
week, 

“T know it isn’t much,” she admitted 
when he had exclaimed in _horror- 
stricken protest, “but it may lead to 
something better. I can assure you 
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in these hard times I’m only too glad 
to have it—small as it is. Why, this 
morning my feet seemed to become 
chilled to the bone; a cousin of my 
Chief came in and spent a whole hour 
telling in minutest detail how anxious 
he was to have my job given to his 
wife’s sister. First he spoke of her 
merits as a stenographer—and com- 
pared her work to mine, greatly to 
my disfavor. Then he went on to say 
how pretty she was—just as if that 
had been an additional qualification, 
which, sad to say,” commented the 
Girl, dolefully, “it is because my 
Chief simply goes down before a 
pretty face. He is very polite to me 
—but not near as much so as he would 
be were I a baby-doll, blonde sort of 
person. Believe me, Mr. Hazeltine, 
if a girl has to work, her most useful 
asset is good looks!” 

“That’s nonsense,” WHazeltine re- 
joined severely, “and you know it. Do 
you mean to tell me that men who em- 
ploy stenographers prefer one who 
looks like a wax doll and, like as not, 
works her jaws all the time chewing 
gun—for, to me, the two always seem 
to go together in the stenographic line. 
It’s—it’s—absurd.” 

“Absurd or not, it’s true, as you 
would find out if you were an ordinary 
looking girl, seeking an ordinary job,” 
was the Girl’s unconvinced response. 

“Anyhow,” Hazeltine reverted to 
his original proposition, “to think of 
you having to do work of this sort is 
ridiculous. You ought to be—writ- 
ing,” with the air of one who has ex- 
perienced a brilliant inspiration. 

“And do you suppose I haven't 
tried?” questioned the Girl, half- 
laughing, half-sad. “Why, when I first 
came to New. York I bombarded every 
editor I could hear of with manu- 
scripts I had written at college, only 
to have them come back again, with 
unfailing regularity, when I sent 
stamps, and, I presume, go to the 
waste-paper basket when I didn’t; at 
all events, none of them ever got into 
print. And by and by I decided that 
to try to write was worse than useless 
—it was merely time subtracted from 


starvation. So I devoted the few 
energies still remaining to the active 
pursuit of a steady job—one that 
would bring in a sum, no matter how 
small, of real money every week; and 
after something of a struggle, I got it. 
When I am a little ahead I mean to 
take a P. G. course in Domestic Sci- 
ence, so that I can teach cooking— 
that’s the only sort of teaching I could 
endure, and besides, it is the one thing 
I have the least vestige of talent for, 
though, in these days it does seem 
frightfully commonplace and old- 
fashioned to admit it, does it not? 
You would sit right up and take notice 
if you could taste the dinners I can 
cook, particularly after having eaten 
in restaurants for a while,” casting a 
scornful eye on the concoction politely 
designated as “pudding.” 

“T only wish I could,” Hazeltine re- 
plied with enthusiasm. 

“So do I,” responded the Girl, heart- 
ily. “Well, who knows? It may be 
that a rich uncle of mine is waiting to 
drop down on me from the clouds 
(where else he could come from I 
can’t think), or I may be lucky enough 
to get some work that will pay well 
enough for me to have a tiny home of 
my own. Then you'll see.” 

One evening, the Girl’s place was 
vacant, and Hazeltine ate his dinner 
in solitude for the first time since the 
beginning of their friendship, a prey, 
all the while, to lonely wretchedness 
that made him fully aware how deeply 
the Girl had grown into his life. Mis- 
erable questionings of what could have 
kept her away alternated with desper- 
ate longings for her presence; and 
when at length he turned his feet 
homeward, it is probable that no more 
absolutely and abjectly unhappy a 
young man could have been discov- 
ered throughout the length and 
breadth of all Greater New York. 

The evening following, he reached 
the restaurant unusually early, ard, 
to his extreme satisfaction, there sat 
the Girl in her accustomed place. 

“Where were you last night—you 
don’t know how worried I’ve been 
about you,” he began, as soon as the 

















first greetings were over—on his part 
as joyous as though the separation had 
lasted several years instead of hours; 
then, struck by something in her face, 
“Why, you poor, dear Girl! isn’t there 
any way I can be of help to you?” he 
whispered softly. 

“Yes, by not being so kind and sym- 
pathetic.” There was a slight catch 
in the Girl’s voice, and she mopped 
away two big tears that had started at 
the unconcealed tenderness in his voice 
—tears which had refused to be 
merely winked away. “I always act 
like a perfect goose when people are 
sorry for me. It’s quite bad enough 
to have to be sorry for myself, and 
I ought to be ashamed to bother you 
with my troubles.” 

“Bother me!” Hazeltine’s voice was 
very low. “Do you think that you 
could ‘bother me’—except by not let- 
ting me see you, and—and—trying to 
help you bear things? Tell me all 
about it.” 

“There’s really not much to tell 
save that my ex-Chief’s cousin’s wife’s 
sister,” she paused an instant with an 
irrepressible smile at the sound of the 
words, “has at last got the job I 
wanted so much to keep. Really, it is 
an excessively small thing to be so 
tragic about, isn’t it? Yesterday I 
was called to the main office and told 
that they were about to reduce the 
office force, for the present, and, natu- 
rally enough, the last comers would 
be ‘laid off’ first—a euphonious way 
of saying you are discharged. But 
what made it hit me, personally, so 
hard, was when Mr. Mittendorf asked 
me to devote all of yesterday after- 
noon to, as he said, ‘explaining to a 
newcomer how I had arranged my 
work,’ and she, in the course of the in- 
struction, let out that she was to have 
my place and how she came to get it.” 

“T never heard of such insolence,” 
Hazeltine cried, indignantly. ‘The 
idea of daring to ask you to instruct 
the person who was doing you out of 
your job! Why didn’t you refuse, 
point-blank ?” 

“What would have been the use of 
that?” drearily. “It would only have 
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vexed him so that he would have said 
perfectly horrid things to any one who 
came to him for a reference about me. 
Oh, we parted amicably, if somewhat 
on terms of mutual suspicion. But, 
when it was all over, I went home and 
had a good cry, part discouragement, 
part regular genuine rage, at being 
made to feel so foolish in my own eyes 
—when that was done it was too late 
to come to dinner—even if I had not 
been a sight to scare birds off the 
bushes. You ought to see me when 
I’ve been crying a while—no, I mean 
you oughtn’t.” 

“You might, at least, have  tele- 
phoned over here, to tell me I might 
come and say I was sorry. Didn’t you 
guess I would be here, waiting for 
you?” he said, very gently. 

“T—I—wasn’t sure,” she faltered a 
little as she met his earnest eyes, then 
hurried on: “And I’ve just told you 
what a fright I looked, and that, in 
itself, is a good reason. All day to- 
day I’ve been hot on the trail of that 
elusive commodity known as a job, 
and one or two things really look very 
promising, so it may be that to-mor- 
row: ¥ 

She paused, for the musicians, as if 
gifted with a divine inspiration of 
comprehension, had begun to play one 
of Hungary’s marvelous love-songs; 
and in some subtle way it pleaded 
Hazeltine’s cause as well, if not bet- 
ter, than any words of his own could 
have done. Unconsciously the eyes 
of the Girl met his, and each knew 
the other was recalling one evening 
when the violinist (made voluble as 
much by their sympathetic interest in 
the music of his country as by the wine 
set before him) had translated its 
words as best he could; it was as if 
again both heard him saying, in his 
awkward English: 

“An’ after each verse, zey zings, 
first heem an’ zen her, ‘My life you are 
to me; zan all ze worl’ more you are 
to me!’” 

The Girl’s eyes drooped before the 
tenderness shining in the face of the 
man beside her. Underneath the 
tablecloth, Hazeltine groped for her 
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hand, and, when it was found, held it 
close within his own. 

“Don’t you know you are all that— 
and more, to me,” he whispered. “And 
won’t you let me try to be that to you 
—sweetheart P” 

Not a word did the Girl speak—only 
lifted her downcast eyes for a single 
blissful instant—and in that glance he 
became no longer a mere mortal, but 
one of the gods dwelling in Valhalla. 

Then the music swung into the 
czardas, that quaint folk-melody with 
which most of the Hungarian songs 
end, and, as their souls were forced 
back to earth once more on its joyous 
rhythm, Hazeltine spoke again, this 
time with a sort of loving playfulness: 

“TI wonder if you’d consider the job 
of looking after me? My Chief told 
me to-day that he found I was becom- 
ing so valuable to him that my salary 
was to be raised. Moreover, as I’ve 
been with him five years, I think he 
would see the justice of allowing me 
two weeks off for a honeymoon—if I 
were to take it soon.” His merry eyes 
scanned her blushing face as he went 
on: “And we must have time to look 
for a flat—where you are going to give 
me those dinners you promised, ‘when 
you had a home of your very own.’ 
Do you remember ?” 

“Yes, I remember, only—it seems so 
long ago from that time to now—when 
Iam so happy.” The Girl looked full 
at him with eyes filled with shy love. 


“And as if it couldn’t really be true,” 
she added, half in a whisper. 

“But it is—and we'll prove it. 
Waiter!” He gave an order in a low 
voice, then aloud: “We'll have to cele- 
brate, you know; what do you suppose 
those musicians will do when they 
have glasses of real good wine offered 
to them?” 

“They cannot do much worse than 
they are doing now. Do you recognize 
the thing they are attempting to play? 
No? I’m sure I don’t wonder; it’s the 


‘Stein Song’—but they appear to be 


playing it upside down.” 

“Upside down or down-side-up, it’s 
the same good old song,” and Hazel- 
tine smiled at the memories it evoked. 
“The very essence of what you called 
‘the college spirit’ that first night I met 
you—when we found we both came 
from California—do you remember ?” 

She nodded smiling, and he added, 
earnestly: “Before that wine comes, I 
want you to drink a little private toast 
with me—in this wine here, which 
probably came from the same place 
that we did, for all they are pleased to 
call it by Hungarian names—a toast 
to one of the things that made us 
friends,” and he raised his glass and 
touched it to hers: 

“California—may we go back 
there,” he said. 

“California—may we go _ back 


there!” she echoed, and, looking deep. 


into each others’ eyes, they drank. 





CONDEMNATION 


The harsh or bitter word sometimes cuts deep 
When spoken in condemning sharp and curt, 
And there are grievous deeds that make hearts weep, 
But ah! the lcok of eyes when Love is hurt! 
ARTHUR WALLACE PEACH. 

















The Return 


By Virginia V. Root 


WOMAN stood among the 

piles of lumber and waited 

for the train on which she 

had come, to pull out. It 
was early in the morning, so early that 
the gray fog still hung on the tops of 
the near-by hills. Fishers and long- 
shoremen, passing to their work, con- 
jectured, under the security of their 
foreign language, as to what had 
brought her from Los Angeles at such 
an hour. But the woman had the 
look of one whose affairs were weight- 
ier than other’s opinions, and, as soon 
as the train moved, she- crossed the 
track to the knot of buildings that 
composed the town. 

They were gray, sagging buildings, 
saloons mostly, that some way gave 
the suggestion of a group of shuffling 
sailors. All were unpainted save for 
the gray coat the salt fog had given 
them. A flaming yellow sign pro- 
claimed the post office. The woman 
went in and inquired where she could 
find a messenger boy. A messenger 
boy was a species unknown in San 
Pedro fifteen years ago. The post- 
master stared at her in blank amaze- 
ment, until a girl, peering around a 
limp chintz curtain in the rear, volun- 
teered, in a hoarse voice: 

“Willie Petrie, he might! He took 
word to Van Stone for Miss Gray the 
time her pa fell cleanin’ the light.” A 
quick interest flashed over the wo- 
man’s face, which seemed more than 
desire to obtain a messenger, but it 
passed immediately behind her cold 
reserve. 

“That’s 


The girl continued: him 


now a-scrubbin’ the winders of the 
Flowin’ Bowl.” 





The woman stepped to the sidewalk 
and called the boy, who came wiping 
his soapy hands on his trousers. “They 
tell me you took a message to Mr. 
Stone for Miss Gray. Will you carry 
one to him for me?” she asked. 

“Yes’um, if I can find him,” said 
the boy with the indifference of a born 
bargain driver. 

“Tf you find him I'll give you a dol- 
lar.” 

“Bet he’s on the Long Wharf; ’most 
see him from here,” exclaimed the 
youthful messenger, with a dollar’s 
worth of zest. The woman took a 
paper from her purse, and holding it 
against the post-office window, wrote: 

“Van: I’m going over the hill to the 
light-house. I shall wait for you 
somewhere on the road until noon; if 
you do not come then, I will go back 
to the city on the twelve-twenty train. 
But you will come. You'll please to 
bring some bread, the French kind, 
meat, fruit and something sweet— 
only not pie. Bring the things I used 
to like. Van, you will come? I can- 
not write. I have dreamed of this 
day with you and the sea for so long.” 

There was no signature; perhaps 
she thought the curious writing was 
enough; perhaps she knew no other 
woman would write to him thus. 

“Lo these many years I have kept 
my soul within this ‘earthly taber- 
nacle’ by my ability to write, and now 
behold what manner of an epistle an 
authoress writes, when she petitions 
that the gates of Paradise swing back 
for her for a little space,” she mur- 
mured, as she glanced over the letter. 

She laughed like an uncertain child 
as she gave the envelope to the boy, 
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and asked: “Was Miss Gray’s father 
badly hurt?” “Yep. He died.” “She 
cares for the light all alone?” “Yep; 
pa says she’s a clipper.” “No one 
helps her?” she persisted. “Only 
Stone; he tinkers up the light a bit 
now and then. They say ” “Here 
is your dollar,” she suggested, coldly. 

The last remnant of gray fog lifted 
from the hills, and a flock of sheep 
feeding below seemed but a more lei- 
surely vapor lingering in the hollow 
of the hills. Softened by distance, the 
booming of the waves against the 
cliffs, the echoing whistle of the buoy, 
and the ringing of the sheep bells 
were the music which satisfied the wo- 
man after years of longing. In her 
gown of soft, dark green the woman 
stood among the tall, salt grass and 
gathered cream white flowers. Com- 
ing to the crest of the hill the man 
found her so. 

He had walked fast as if he feared 
some change of resolve would over- 
take and turn him back. He stopped 
short, and they surveyed each other 
with the common curiosity of all per- 
sons, who involuntarily strive to read 
the record which the years have left 
upon another’s face. He took off his 
wide hat and the sea wind blew back 
the mass of his boyishly growing fair 
hair. On his face the White Plague 
had written the first strokes of his 
fate. The bitterness of battle had 
marked about his eyes. The woman 
looked and knew, and because she 
was a woman, nothing but love was 
revealed by her face. Looking into 
her eyes, he forgot the loneliness and 
longing she had brought into his life: 
he knew only the call of her being to 
his, and thereafter he did not allow 
himself to wonder or to reason at her 
conduct. Even as the last vestige of 
his will turned wax beneath her power 
she raised her arms and showered 
the flowers, which she had gathered, 
over his head and shoulders. 

“We have flowers to gather, to 
trample, and to waste to-day,” she 
cried. 

Perhaps because she could not meet 
his eyes, she caught his arm, and peer- 





ing childlike into the basket, ex- 
claimed: “What did you bring? It was 
a heartless thing to forbid you a pie, 
but, Sir, had you disobeyed, yours 
would have been the hand to have 
cast it into the deep.” 

“One may eat pie any day, but the 
days when all one’s food turns am- 
brosia are very few indeed,” he an- 
swered slowly. Then he passed his 
free arm about her and they went 
down the old path to the cliff. 

All day they strolled along the bluff 
or sat on the sand at the water’s edge. 
She wove crowns of spring flowers 
and made him wear them each in 
turn, which, being a man, he rebelled 
at, at first. She sang strange songs, 
forgotten lullabies, for the most part. 
As she gathered driftwood for their 
camp fire she dreamed fanciful stories 
of the wrecked homes from which 
each piece had come. To her the gulls 
were the embodied souls of children 
lost at sea, who ever sought the land 
and were ever drawn back by the 
ocean’s voice. Her fancy changing, 
she mocked the grave birds as they 
sat in solemn conclave on the ruins 
of the pier, and found in each some 
likeness to the staid members of the 
Quaker meeting where she had sat as 
a child. 

They spoke of the girl who kept 
the light-house, and he told her of 
the old man’s death and the girl’s 
lonely life. After this she sat silent, 
gazing at the far-off water for many 
minutes, and then she asked: “You 
think they will not take the place 
from her? You think she will live 
there for many years to come?” He 
told her wonderingly that he thought 
she would. 

“I loved Lucy Gray when I was 
here,” she continued. “God makes 
all women mothers; the world spoils 
them. It has not spoilt her. Think 
how she would love a child. Had I 
a child, I could not care for, I would 
want her to have it. Do you not think 
so? Tell me you think so!” She 
begged with a strange pleading in her 
voice and a strange pain in her eyes. 

The sun was near the hills, and all 
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day they had dreamed and laughed, 
and said no word of why she had come 
or of the days before she went away, 
or yet of the thing that was writ in 
the life blood of his face. He went to 
a fisherman’s cabin and rented a boat 
to take her back to the town. As he 
rowed he told her of his life while 
she had been away. When he spoke 
of his trips to Alaska, she knew how 
it was that illness had fastened upon 
him. “The papers reported that you 
were going back, that the government 
was sending you to report upon the 
new gold fields. The article said you 
would be gone for years,” she said, 
quietly. 

He started at her words, and said 
with dreadful bitterness: “I did not 
know that you knew that. Yes, I am 
going; it is a long work but I shall not 
be gone years.” 

She shuddered at the meaning of 
his words. After a silence, he told 
her fully of the work and of his plans, 
and in a woman’s way she learned of 
the dangers and the hardships of the 
undertaking. When she knew it all, 
the force of her suffering broke its 
bonds. “Do you think I do not know 
what you are doing?” she cried. “Do 
you think I have not seen how you 
have fought, and dreaded the long 
end—the days of uselessness and 
helplessness? This is the way you 
seek to avoid them. You are not a 
weak enough man to throw yourself 
from the pier. You are a brave cow- 
ard. You would go and endure the 
hardships and the dangers and you 
would succeed where many men would 
fail. You would die and the world 
would talk of the money and the 
name you had made. The money, the 
paltry, vile money, and what would 
the name be to me then? What, what 
would anything be then?” Spent by 
her misery she sat with clenched 
hands before her face. 

“But they say it will be years if I 
stay here. They say with years of 
coddling I might even be a man again. 
Do you think I can bear years of this? 
Why should I strive for years in a 
one-sided fight? What have I before 
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me that I should care so much to 
live?” he demanded. 

“You shall not go;” she caught his 
hands upon the oars and forgot all 
else. “I will stay with you and then 
you will not go.” 

His eyes lightened, and for a mo- 
ment he had a glimpse of all he de- 
sired, and then because he was the 
kind of a man she could love, the light 
died, and he said slowly: “You shall 
not stay now. I was a man when you 
were my wife, and you shall remem- 
ber me as such, not as a fretful, cough- 
ing child. You saw fit to leave me 
when I was a man—why should you 
come back to a wreck?” 

“Could I come back to that wreck, 
I’d ask no more of any life,” was her 
reply. 

“When you first came,” the man 
continued, “before there was any 
doubt or misunderstanding, we said 
we would never question, but that our 
trust would be as great as our love, 
but we are human. I have doubted 
you, the time when you must explain 
has come. We cannot go picnicking 
and gathering flowers all through life. 
There is a reckoning at the end of 
every day of joy. We have reached 
it.” He was no more the carefree 
boy; there was a sternness on his face 
which was near to cruelty, but which 
was born of love. 

Amazement had gathered in her 
face as he spoke. Now she faltered: 
“You do not know why I went? The 
papers told it all. The whole country 
knew.” She groped on through the 
misunderstanding which surrounded 
them. “You did not read about my 
father ?” 

“I sailed for Alaska the day after 
you left. I could not delay then, even 
for you. Your conduct gave me no 
reason to believe you cared to have 
me stay. During the winter I moved 
heaven and earth to get mail, hoping 
that you might explain, but the papers 
that should have come to our station 
during 1890 were lost.” 

“They say, ‘all the world loves a 
lover,’ but all the world seems to have 
conspired against us,” she said drear- 
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ily. Her voice was very tired, as she 
continued: “It seems as if the train- 
ing of our childhood and the blindness 
and sins of our youth were a black 
cloud surrounding us. I cannot find 
my way through it alone; you must 
help me. 

“When I was here before, we spoke 
so much of ‘me and thee.’ The road 
before us was so fair we had but little 
time to look back and speak of what 
lay behind us. Do you recall what I 
told you of my home? The little 
Quaker town that is centuries old, 
where the young travel the same 
straight, narrow paths that the old 
have stepped up out of. Lately, when 
I have looked at the village in its level 
fields I have thought that the people 
would not be like that if they had 
mountains or even hills to look up to, 
to incite’ their latent strength. But 
the maple and the elm trees are the 
only things of strength that Nature 
has given us. I see them now, 
stretching their ancient, barren limbs 
above us as we passed, each first and 
fifth day, with the other sombre wor- 
shipers through the drifts of fallen 
leaves, to the meeting house that 
stands among a host of low, similar 
grave stones; which always seem 
speaking reproof to the handful of 
living brethren. 

“Mother is as all that army of the 
silent, faithful were. She, her people 
and her creed, were all my life for the 
first twenty years, for father was the 
bold knight errant, who flashed into 
our little gray world out of the enter- 
prize and adventure of the unknown, 
only on rare occasions. At such times 
we listened, adored and strove to com- 
prehend, and when he was gone we 
still adored. .It was the same life 
when I went to the Friends’ Academy 
for Girls. I did not look beyond my 
mother’s horizon until my father al- 
lowed me to go away with him, and 
to enter his office. If there is anything 
that can draw a father and a daughter 
together it is her knowledge of his 
work and his pride in her ability. 
Those few years of comradeship did 
as much to bring us near together as 


the twenty years of my mother’s filial 
training. 

“Think what it was to me to find 
that men shrugged the shoulder when 
they spoke of my father’s business 
methods. Think what I suffered when 
I learned that there was another wo- 
man, besides my mother, who waited 
for his coming, and that there were 
other children, besides myself, who 
adored his debonair grace! It seemed 
as if we could not live with the secret 
crushing in between us. It was an un- 
known thing at home for a young girl 
to go West. It was as much of a shock 
as a new building would have been, 
but my father had his way, and when 
the opportunity came, he sent me to 
Los Angeles with friends.” 

As the skiff drifted up the bay, and 
the long shadows from the hills above 
Timm’s Point stretched blackly to- 
wards Dead Man’s Island, Time 
turned back for them, and they met 
again at the homes of mutual friends. 
They dreamed again the dear dreams 
of their courtship. “But it was not all 
happiness, not even then; at night, 
when you were gone, the fear of my 
father’s disgrace harassed me. I was 
proud for myself and for my father. 
I was bound in honor not to speak. 
The fear of your scorn for me and 
mine grew until it filled my brain. I 
hoped against hope, and I snatched 
at my dream of happiness,” she ex- 
plained. 

“If you had been a Western girl and 
lived a youth like mine, you would 
have told me,” he answered. After a 
moment’s thought he continued: “I 
see now why, in spite of all your anx- 
iety, your father was so willing for us 
to marry.” 

“Yes. You remember how we 
waited for those letters from father 
and mother?” As those, who pity- 
ingly listen to the planning of child- 
ren, they recalled those few sunlit 
days in the little cottage on the land- 
spit which, in the days before the 
breakwater, was called “Pansy 
Beach.” Again they fitted the trim, 
white vessel which was to carry them 
out into the mystery of the white land 
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of the north. From that point only 
she could go on. “The day you went 
away to Los Angeles to get the last 
supplies, the letter from my father 
It was a letter such as only he 


came. 
could write.. He had reached the last 
ditch. I might help him; he com- 


manded me to come. He was a man 
who compelled. The letter was as the 
look in his eyes, and my ancestry, my 
training, my pride and my love re- 
sponded. The new life was very new; 
the past was as old as the oldest stone 
by the meeting house.” 

“You did not think that I could 
- help?” he queried. 

“No; in the few hours I had for de- 
cision I thought only that you would 
not understand; that you would try to 
hinder me and that you might scorn 
me. If I had waited and your love 
had been as strong as it seems now, 
it would have been different. I meant 
to save him, but I was too late. .Oh, 
do you not know! Must I tell it to 
you? They tried to take him. He 
was not that kind of a man; he re- 
sisted—the officer was killed. There 
is no horror like’ a murder trial. The 
publicity! Oh, what irony of fate 
that it ran world wide, except to 
Alaska! We struggled through every 
court. We clutched every hope and 
every delay, but—they executed him. 
I thought you knew. I thought you 
were glad that I was gone.” 

In the long hours of the spring twi- 
light, the man and the woman came 
again into perfect understanding, per- 
fect forgiveness and perfect love. But 
love is not perfect unless there be 
hope in the future and the long road 
of duty led the woman back across the 
continent to an old, broken lady, 
whose frail life centered in the secur- 
ity of the Quaker village. But there 
was a strange peace in the woman’s 
voice as she said, while they stood 
waiting for the evening train: “We 
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have had our day—the perfect day— 
I have feared for and prayed for ever 
since I read you were going away. 
But now you will not go. You will be 
happy, and you will grow strong: You 
will wait for me.” 

The train drew out into the purple 
night, and the man stood among the 
piles of lumber and pondered over 
the certainty of her words. 

The next evening the woman came 
again and hired Willie Petrie to cross 
the bay to the cottage where Van 
Stone lived. As the boy’s slow oars 
measured the water, the sadness that 
comes with the half-lights of evening 
troubled him. He wondered why the 
woman had stayed so long in the post- 
office and why she had seemed so old 
when she came out. He came to the 
little house built on the piling and 
found the man sitting in his doorway, 
gazing out to the light-house road. The 
boy noticed the trembling of the man’s 
hands as he took the unexpected letter 
and read: 

“The reason why you will not go is 
waiting for you at the post-office. 
Through me you have learned the 
loneliness of life; now through me you 
shall learn a new joy and find a new 
strength. Through the heartache and 
the bitterness of these past five years 
I would have lost faith in God and 
man and love had it not been for this 
hope. Now, in your time and need 
this comfort shall be yours, to help 
you to fight a man’s fight—to help you 
to wait for me.” 

As the man crossed the tracks, a 
little child with a mass of soft, fair 
hair framing a face which was as his 
had been before the evil days of toil 
and suffering had come, was silhou- 
etted in the doorway of the post-office. 
But the woman, who had been stand- 
ing by the piles of lumber, was gone, 
and far up the valley came the whis- 
tle of the out-going train. 








A. Respected Fellow Citizen 


By James A. Beverly 


N expressman, with a money- 
pouch slung from his shoul- 
der, ran down the broad 
steps of the Citizens’ Bank 

as a middle-aged man passed him, and 
entered the banking-room. 

“Jim, my boy, don’t you dare to 
squeal!” the middle-aged man _ cau- 
tioned, as he thrust the muzzle of a 
revolver between the bars of the 
wicket at the cashier’s window, and 
covered the assistant cashier. “I want 
the package which the expressman 
just this minute delivered. Come, Jim, 
be devilish lively!” 

Burroughs hardly knew what he 
gasped, so utterly dumbfounded was 
he. He managed, however, to stutter: 
“You—you mean business ?” 

“It’s strictly business; I want the 
money, and I want you, too. Hand it 
over, damned quick, and then you 
walk out of the cage. Get your over- 
coat and your hat. Remember, Jim, 
I’m covering you, and don’t you try 
to monkey with the buzz-saw; for it’ll 
be mighty dangerous!” . 

The man was at the mercy of th 
robber. It was the noon hour, and not 
another employee was in the building. 
The cashier was at luncheon; the 
president was at his home, and the 
porter had gone to the farther end of 
the town. 

Furthermore, there raged a blizzard 
of the late winter, a March hurricane. 
The street, passing the bank, was de- 
serted; and, moreover, the bank itself 
was isolated, being fully a block from 
other buildings. 

“Chuck the package into this gunny 
sack. Get the key to the outside door 
and lock it. Move lively!” 


Burroughs had scarcely time in 
which to realize waat had happened; 
but what he did comprehend was the 
fact that, ten minutes after he first 
saw the muzzle of the gun, he was 
plodding through the snow carrying 
thirty-two thousand dollars in  cur- 
rency; that behind him was a man 
whom he had known many years, a 
respected citizen, and, unfortunately, 
the father of the girl whom he, Bur- 
roughs, expected to marry the follow- 
ing June. 

He could not realize that John 
Goodley had held him up! Then, of 
all times to be held up! The money he 
carried was for the monthly payroll at 
the mines. Pay-day was two days 
ahead, and this was Tuesday. His 
conjectures were cut short by the man 
behind. 

“Turn round Gault’s livery stable, 
and keep on toward the gully!” 

Blinded by the fine snow, which 
pinged into his face cruelly, Burroughs 
stumbled on, never once daring to 
glance sidewise, for now, away from 
the town, the robber occasionally 
touched the back of his neck with the 
gun’s muzzle. 

In due time, the gully was reached. 
Here were two bronchos, one of which 
Goodley bestrode, and bade Bur- 
roughs mount the other. Straight 
along the water-course they plodded 
until, at the expiration of half an 
hour, they turned northwest and made 
directly for the scarcely discernible 
mountains. 

Darkness was shutting down as they 
rode into, and then up a narrow can- 
yon. Presently a halt was called, 
and, having dismounted, they came to 
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the door of a shack, and directly were 
out of the storm. 

The interior was rudely furnished. 
In the stone fireplace was a plenteous 
supply of fuel which, once burning, 
seemed to thaw the elder man into a 
communicative humor. 

“It’s damned rough,” he grinned, 
“forcing you as I have been doing; but 
I could not do otherwise. Say, Jim,” 
he laughed good-naturedly, “why 
don’t you ask questions? Ask why 
old man Goodley has turned bank rob- 
ber ?” 

“Hitherto,” the prisoner replied, 
shortly, ‘“you’ve told me to keep close- 
mouthed.” 

“But that was when we were travel- 
ing. Now you may let your tongue 
loose. Say, I'll just tell you why I 
robbed the bank. I took what was 
coming to me: I took my own!” 

“Took your own!” the other echoed. 

“TI took my own,” he affirmed. “Old 
Dave Careps, your worthy president 
and a respectable fellow-citizen, once 
euchred me out of every blessed cent 
I possessed. Good Lord!’ he laughed 
bitterly, “Old Careps is a_ rascal! 
Three years ago the old devil came to 
me, and gave me a song and dance 
about the wonderful bonanza up Proc- 
tor’s Gulch, in the Golden Bess mine. 
He had the finest kind of an assay, 
and the ore, too, mind you. 

“The scoundrel said as how he’d put 
sixty thousand dollars into the com- 


pany, and did I want to get in on the. 


ground floor? You bet I did; and I 
went in to the tune of forty thousand. 
I lost every cent; the mine was salted. 
Old Careps had worked me to the 
Queen’s taste; it was his game. He 
never invested a dollar; he fleeced me 
and others. Damn him! Now, Jim, 
did I not do what any man ought to do 
once he has the chance P” 

“Was this how you lost Sunnyside 
Ranch ?” Burroughs asked quickly. 

“Yes: the ranch paid the bill. I 
deeded it to Careps and he issued me 
the stock. It makes me rearing, tear- 
ing crazy every time I think of what 
a cussed fool I was!” 
He sat several moments in deep 
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thought. “Now you understand why 
my Ruthie teaches school and why her 
gray-haired father is away from home 
so much of the time. God bless my 
soul!” he cried, “I’ve been ranging the 
country for three years, working like a 
dog, so that I might help the little 
girl.” 

“Does Ruth know P” 

“No; I’ve never told her of the old 
devil’s robbing her father. Fact is, 
my boy, I’m ashamed of the deal— 
thoroughly ashamed.” 

“Robbing the bank, sir, makes you 
a fugitive?” 

“Bosh!” he sneered. “Who'll ever 
know? Folks won’t think it was me. 
Why? You'll be missing as well as 
the money. Catch on, Jim?” 

“My God!” cried Burroughs. 
the thief!” 

“Of course you are; but don’t worry, 
for we'll make it all right one of these 
days.” 

“But listen,” the young fellow in- 
sisted. “Don’t you realize that you’ve 
ruined my life; that you’ve ruined 
Ruth’s life as well?” 

“Sho, Jim, don’t worry,” the other 
went on in a happy mood. “I’ve 
thirty-odd thousand dollars in this 
sack. It will keep Ruth, you and me 
going a spell.” 

Replenishing the fire, he pursued: 
“They can never track us here. The 
snow will be three feet deep by morn- 
ing. The shack is well stocked with 
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grub. I'll go and look after the 
bronchos, while you forage in the 
mess-chest, and get supper. Limber 


up, Jim, and be natural,” and with this 
he left the room. 

When he returned, a_ substantial 
meal was on the table, to which both 
did full justice. Arising from his 
seat, Goodley filled his pipe, drew off 
his heavy boots, threw a blanket over 
a bench which he placed before the 
fire, and made himself comfortable. 

A long time he lay, apparently in a 
half-doze; then, knocking the ashes 
from his pipe, he turned on Burroughs 
with: “You’ve heard tell of a scape- 
goat?” 

“T have,” Burrouchs corfirmed “and 
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bringing it down to the present mo- 
ment, I am that individual.” 

After a moment’s silence, Goodley 
remarked: “You imagine you're the 
scapegoat, eh; that I’m shielding my- 
self behind you; that I’m sacrificing 
my girl’s happiness, and that I’m ruin- 
ing your future prospects? It is not 
true.” 

“I’m obliged to take your word,” 
the other sighed. 

“That’s sufficient,” Goodley 
laughed. ‘Now let’s turn in,” and 
without further parley, he stretched 
out on the bench and was soon sleep- 
ing soundly. 

The young fellow sat a long time 
gazing into the flames. Once he went 
to the door and looked out into the 
furious storm. He shuddered at the 
thought of attempting to steal forth 
to find his way back to town. 

So far as the money was concerned, 
it lay on the floor where Goodley had 
thrown it. He might take it and re- 
turn with the story of his innocence. 
Ah, but Ruth! It was her father who 
lay before the fire. 

Three days they were close prison- 
ers, but during the forenoon of the 
fourth, Saturday, Goodley proposed: 
“What do you say to our going back?” 

“Going back!” Burroughs repeated. 
“Going to town and to the bank!” he 
gasped. 

“That’s it.” 

“Going back so that I may be put 
behind the bars ?” 

“Yes; so that you may be put be- 
hind the wicket bars where you have 
been for the past two years,” he 
grinned. 

This remark convinced Burroughs 
that the man was demented; that he 
had conceived and had executed the 
robbery while unaccountable. Was it 
not obligatory that he return, and at 
once? 

To the surprise of the elder man, he 
acquiesced at once. 

“T am relying on you to prove my 
innocence,” Burroughs explained. You 
have gotten me into the trouble, and 
I look to you to right me?” 

“That’s the stuff; that’s what I like 
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to hear. Say, Jim, it’s Saturday, and 
the directors of the bank hold a meet- 
ing this afternoon?” 

“Yes; it’s the monthly meeting.” 

Why did the man ask the question? 

Within half an hour, they were on 
their way townward. At five minutes 
past three, they turned the corner at 
Gault’s livery stable, and shortly af- 
terwards were in the main street of 
the town where were gathered half the 
population; the robbing of the bank 
was still being widely and excitedly 
discussed. 

Straight to the bank they went. The 
crowd brought up the rear. Goodley en- 
tered the building with the arm of Bur- 
roughs tightly grasped. At the door 
he was met by Cashier Hart, Judge 
Bascom, Storekeeper Tinker, Specula- 
tor Coos, and by David Careps, offi- 
cers and directors of the institution. 

“My poor Burroughs,” sighed the 
president, “I never expected to see 
this day. It cuts me to the quick. I 
cannot realize your crime; I cannot, 
indeed.” 

“It don’t grieve you half so much as 
it does me,” declared Goodley, as he 
released his hold of the other’s arm. 
“Why, gentlemen, Jim Burroughs is 
almost a son to me, and to take him in 
the very act of escaping with the 
bank’s money,” he faltered, “it knocks 
me plumb out.” 

“You understand,” whispered Judge 
Bascom to one near him, “that Bur- 
roughs is engaged to Goodley’s daugh- 
ter. Rather embarrassing for the old 
man P” 

“Sho, do tell me!” whispered back 
Speculator Coos. “It’s a bad state of 
affairs, surely.” 

Here Storekeeper Tinker pushed to 
the front with: “Where’s the money, 
Goodley? Of course you found it?” 

“Not a cent!” he lied, &nblushingly. 
“I believe Jim’s hidden it, and will 
offer to trade if you will cut out the 
prison sentence.” 

They now were within the directors’ 
room, where Goodley took the sack 
from Burroughs and tossed it in one 
corner. 

“What in the devil!” shot out the 
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storekeeper. ‘“He’s hidden thirty-two 
thousand dollars!” 

“He sure has it stowed away,” 
Goodley returned gravely. 

Burroughs was now fully convinced 
that the man was crazy. He deter- 
mined to be heard, but just as he was 
on the point of speaking, he noticed 
Careps nod slightly towards Goodley, 
and that the latter returned the signal. 
As he hesitated, the president assumed 
the initiative: 

“Let us proceed in a business-like 
manner,” he began. “Mr. Goodley, 
you verified my suspicions as to this 
unfortunate young man?” 

“T did, sir.” 

“You watched near the bank last 
Tuesday when the money was deliv- 
ered; you crept to the outer door and 
espied Mr. Burroughs secreting the 
money about his person; that he fled 
by the rear door, and on his horse fled 
to the hills?” 

“Very correct, sir,” Goodley readily 
confirmed. “I took after him hot- 
footed, and it was a chase to the fin- 
ish; but finally I lit onto him hidden 
in a shack up the canyon.” 

“Gentlemen,” broke in Burroughs, 
rendered desperate, “am I on trial? 
Am I not to be heard in defense; am 
I not to have a chance to prove I’m 
not guilty?” 

“Not guilty!” sneered Careps, “and 
proof positive ?” 

“Well,” counseled the Judge, “per- 
haps it would be more in tune with the 
law that he have an attorney present ?” 

“He don’t need a lawyer,” decided 
Goodley. “I'll give him a chance to 
prove his innocence,” he laughed. 
“Will one of you gentlemen lock the 
door and hand the key to me?” 

“Don’t want to chance the fellow’s 
escaping,” guessed the storekeeper to 
himself as he passed the key across 
the table. 

Goodley placed his chair between 
the door and the table. He took from 
his pockets a bundle of documents, 
and near to his hand he rested his re- 
volver. 

Adjusting his spectacles, he com- 
menced to speak, while the others, for 
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the most part open-mouthed with: won- 
der, bent forward to catch his words. 

“Three years ago, gentlemen, I 
owned the Sunnyside ranch, then 
worth nearly forty thousand dollars. 
Unfortunately, I went into a mining 
deal with Mr. Careps and lost my all. 
To-day, gentlemen, Mr. Careps owns 
the ranch!” 

“I object—I strongly object!” cried 
the president, leaping from his chair. 
“What has your mining losses to do 
with the robbing of the Citizens’ 
Bank P” 

Goodley turned towards the others. 
“T am telling only that which properly 
belongs to the subject under discus- 
sion. Last October,” he went on, un- 
mindful of the fact that the president 
was still muttering his objections, “I 
was in the city, and there ran across 
an old-time miner who was once in 
the employ of Mr. Careps. Before 
this man died, he gave me a valuable 
document, and, furthermore, he made 
a deposition. Also——” 

“A roundabout way to get at the 
bank robbery, by Godfrey,” whispered 
Speculator Coos in the ear of Store- 
keeper Tinker, as Goodley paused to 
consult his memoranda. 

“Also,” the narrator continued, 
“these two papers will prove my right 
to talk up the mining deal.” 

“Cracky!” the storekeeper guessed, 
“Burroughs was in the mining deal.” 

“Couldn’t be,” returned the Judge in 
the same low tone. “Don’t be im- 
patient; we'll soon get at the inside of 
the pie.” 

“T'll bet you a hat, Judge, that he’s 
robbed the bank before,” the opinion- 
ated Tinker challenged. He was about 
still further to elaborate his belief 
when Goodley resumed: ¢ 

“Three weeks since, and in this 
very room, I had a proposition made 
to me. It was at night, past the hour 
when most of you were asleep, and—” 

“What you are babbling, sir,” shot 
in Careps hotly, “is irrelevant. Prove 
this young man as the robber of this 
bank! That’s your business, sir.” 

“TI appeal to the others,” was Good- 
ley’s rejoinder. 
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“T’m inclined to hear you out,” con- 
curred the Judge. “What say you?” 
nodding to the several men. 

All were of the same opinion. 

“As I have said,” resumed Good- 
ley, “I was in this room, and with 
me was that man!” Jumping from his 
chair, he thrust his finger almost in 
the face of the president. “He made 
me a proposition, a money-making 
proposition,” he qualified, with a smile. 
“He drew a contract which he signed 
and which He proceeded no 
further, for Careps, smiting the table 
heavily, blustered: 

“In the devil’s name, gentlemen, 
are we obliged to listen to this fel- 
low’s tattle? We want facts; not a 
lot of old-woman twaddle!” 

“Proceed, Mr. Goodley,” advised the 
Judge. “I am becoming very much in- 
terested.” 

“To make the story short, I submit 
Mr. Careps’ contract, together with the 
papers I obtained from the miner.” 

“Damn you!” shouted Careps as 
Goodley paused. “I'll have you in 
limbo mighty sudden!” As he ut- 
tered this threat, he made a dash for 
the papers, but was caught and forced 
into his chair, where he sat thoroughly 
intimidated. 

“Gentlemen, David Careps planned 





the robbing of the bank. He arranged 
all the details, and while I was carry- 
ing out my part, he was concealed in 
the rear of this room, watching opera- 
tions. He salted the Golden Bess 
mine; he swindled you and me out of 
our money. To prove his rascality, I 
bamboozled him into the belief that 
I would, for a paltry sum, carry out his 
planning. In short,” he laughed, “our 
respected fellow-citizen is a candidate 
for the State’s prison. Jim, bring me 
the sack. This,” as he took a pack- 
age from the bag, “is the money in- 
tact. Now, Careps,” he demanded, 
“either dig up. what we men have lost 
by your rascality, or tak: your medi- 
cine!” , 

Judge Bascom leaped to his feet, 
exclaiming: “And what is more, you 
resign the presidency of the Citizens’ 
Bank at once!” 

“T’'ll go still further,” Storekeeper 
Tinker supplemented. “I’ll move that 
Mr. Careps’ resignation be accepted, 
and that Mr. Hart, our present cashier, 
be elected to the presidency.” 

“Just one moment, gentlemen,” 
broke in Speculator Coos, “I wish to 
amend Mr. Tinker’s motion by adding 
that Mr. James Burroughs be elected 
cashier of the Citizens’ Bank.” 

The amended motion carried. 





THE CHRISTENING 


OF GOLDEN GATE 


I marked the sun god’s parting glance 
Touch with his fire thy bosom cold, 

Nor longer deemed a happy chance 
Had named thee Gate of Gold. 


It is thy name by right divine, 
Bestowed upon thy natal day 

By Nature in a mood benign— 
Her christening font, the sunset way. 


I. ALMA MartTIN. 




















A Chip of the 








By Arthur M. L. Brilant 


ARBLE-HEARTED and re- 

lentless though he was, 

Philander C. Andrews, 

president of the Andrews 

Steel Mills, nevertheless entertained 

serious misgivings as he anxiously 

watched the hands of the small clock 

on his desk creep nearer to the hour 

of the appointment with a committee 
of strikers. 

Physical fear was unknown to him. 
The lack of a proper plan to pursue in 
handling the committee worried him 
most. His brain was devising and 
discarding plan after plan, yet nothing 
feasible presented itself, and he finally 
contented himself with the fact that he 
had the upper hand, and was in a 
position to dictate terms. 

With his hands tightly clasped be- 
hind his back, he walked up and down 
the room. The wrinkles and crows’ 
feet about his eyes and mouth had 
aged him ten years. The strike was 
a serious drain on his vitality, and he 
was nearly exhausted. The loss of 
profits owing to their inability to fill 
orders and contracts preyed on his 
mind. Suddenly he heard a commo- 
tion in the front office. 

“But I can’t let you in, Mr. An- 
drews,” he heard his secretary remon- 
strate with his son—the son who had 
taken sides with the strikers in the 
big steel strike: “Your father has or- 
dered me to keep everybody out of his 
office, and not allow.any one to disturb 
him.” 

“Bonehead!” muttered the elder An- 
drews, angrily, as he strode towards 
the door. Before he reached it, he 


heard a sharp exclamation, a thud, as 
though somebody had hit the floor. 





Then the door was suddenly flung 
open. On the threshold stood his son 
with eight men at his back—the strik- 
ers’ committee. 

“We have come to try to settle the 
strike, father. You have fooled the 
newspapers into saying that the strike 
does not bother you, but we know bet- 
ter. Financially we are in bad shape, 
and, considering all, we have come to 
reach an understanding. Our terms 
remain the same. What do you say, 
father P” 

“Old Man” Andrews was of a blus- 
tering and profane manner. He also 
prided himself on his ability to judge 
aman. He came to the quick conclu- 
sion that only a blustering and threat- 
ening manner would win. In his 
eagerness to curse and threaten, he 
had forgotten that the spokesman of 
the committee was of his‘ own flesh 
and blood, and of the same tempera- 
ment. 

He sprang from his chair, his face 
livid with anger and his fingers twitch- 
ing convulsively, as if impatient to 
embed themselves in an enemy’s 
throat. 

“Settle!” he shouted. “Settle! Why 
should we settle? The mills are run- 
ing at full capacity. We are filling 
our orders promptly. We don’t want 
you fellows. You didn’t want to come 
back when I called you and offered to 
compromise on a two cent advance, 
and now—now,” he cried vehemently, 
his eyes blazing, “now when you feel 
the grip of hunger and cold and star- 
vation, you beg me to take you back! 
And you won’t even compromise. Is 
that-loyalty? Go to the Devil.” 

“Mr. Andrews, you’ve got the wrong 
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idea about us and the strike,” cut in 
one of the committee. ‘We work with 
the idea of a high class product upper- 
most in our minds, and then we think 
of our own gain. Can you imagine 
rearing a family of five on sixteen to 
eighteen dollars a week? That’s what 
I’ve been trying to do, and it’s impos- 
sible. I speak because my case is 
typical, and yet when we ask for five 
cents more per hour you complain that 
we are playing you false. I tell you, 
Mr. Andrews, it’s hell to live on the 
wages you pay us.” He stopped sud- 
denly, in confusion at having dared to 
speak so openly to his former em- 
ployer. He backed up towards the 
rest of the men and wiped the sweat 
from his brow. His colleagues nodded 
approval. 

The “Old Man” sat bowed in his 
chair and said not a word. 

“Well, father, you’ve heard what our 
circumstances are; what do you say? 
Do we go back to work to-morrow or 
not?” asked his son. 

But the fire of bitterness had not 
been quelled. Andrews jumped up 
and began a tirade on workingmen in 
general. He railed against them and 
their families, while the men’s faces 
went white with anger. By a supreme 
effort they held themselves in check. 
Andrews must have noticed the red 
flag of danger in the men’s eyes, for 
he suddenly stopped and glowered at 
his son. 

“Traitor!” he shouted. “Traitor! 
Get out of my sight. I never want to 
see you again. You are no longer my 
son. Go!” and he shook his fist in his 
son’s face, and fell in his chair, ex- 
hausted. 

“Father,” rejoined his son, “I swear 
I will never cross your threshold again 
until the strike is won by the men. 
Good-bye!” He walked out of the 
room, his fellow-committeemen follow- 
ing him. The last man shut the door 
quietly, and “Old Man” Andrews 
crumpled limply into his chair. 


II. 


In the front apartment on the second 
floor of an overcrowded tenement, a 


young woman was busily engaged in 


the preparation of the evening meal.. 


She was handicapped in her efforts by 
a six weeks’ old baby boy, who pre- 
ferred to lie in her arms rather than in 
the washtub cradle. 

Suddenly the baby began to cry. 
“Hush, Philander,” she admonished 
him, holding him tighter to her breast. 
“Papa will be home soon.” But the 
child continued wailing with all the 
power of his little lungs. She walked 
the room with him, and was gradually 
quieting him when she heard the sharp 
cry, “Uxtry!” 

Instantly she was at the window, 
beckoning to a small, dirty urchin with 
copies of the Evening Chronicle, with 
the latest news of the strike—news 
that interested her more than all the 
rest of the paper. 

On the front page in large scarehead 
type she read: “President Andrews 
Threatened! Governor May Call Out 
Troops! Strikers Incite Riots!” 

She glanced hurriedly over the lead 
with a blanched face: “Threats to 
blow up the steel mills and to destroy 
the handsome residence of Philander 
C. Andrews, president of the Andrews 
Steel Mills, is the latest development 
in the strike war being waged by the 
foundry men against the so-called steel 
trust. An anonymous note received by 
Mr. Andrews this morning states in 
brief terms that if the strike is not set- 
tled within twenty-four hours, the mills 
and his handsome residence on River- 
side Drive will be destroyed by dyna- 
mite.” 

A mist filled her eyes. She dashed 
it away with her sleeve, and scanned 
a paragraph in the middle of the 
“story :” 

“A detail of Pinkerton men from 
New York is expected to arrive this 
morning to aid in protecting the An- 
drews property and family.” 

Further down she read: “A well- 
known steel man, close to Mr. An- 
drews, is authority for the statement 
that since the shut-down of the mills, 
several valuable South American con- 
tracts and over $2,000,000 in profits 
have been lost because of the inability 
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to fill orders.” She read this para- 
graph over twice, and her heart was 
filled with gladness, although she was 
ashamed of her elation. 

Then she re-read the paragraph of 
the anonymous note and repeated this 
three times before she fully under- 
stood it. Her face went white with 
anger. 

“Tt can’t be,” she cried angrily. 
“That note’s a lie. It’s all a lie! There 
is not a man among the strikers who 
would dare to send such a thing. It’s 
another clever move on Andrews’ part 
to shift public sentiment. Oh, God!” 
she moaned, “I wonder when it will 
all end.” Her thoughts were rudely 
changed by the shouts of a mob out- 
side. She darted to the window and 


saw her husband say something to 
them; then he turned and walked into 
the house. He opened the door to his 
flat, and without the customary kiss 
threw his hat and coat on the bed, and 
sat down heavily in his chair, over- 
wrought with the problem before him. 


Her heart beat fast, but she knew 
him too well to ask questions when he 
was in that mood. She patiently 
waited a few minutes; then seeing no 
sign of talking on his part, she asked: 
“Well, John, what did you do? 
Wouldn’t he settle ?” 

“Well, little girl,” his voice sounded 
tired. “It looks mighty bad. Father 
refused to consider the proposition, 
as I thought he would. He was mad 
clear through. He wouldn’t listen to 
reason. He said that we foundry men 
were—oh, well, what’s the use. I 
broke up with him. I swore never 
to cross his threshold again until we 
had won the strike. I guess the jig’s 
up. Money is scarce with us and the 
kidlets want food. What can we do? 
Why, we must win the strike. They 
are losing money fast, and they’ll soon 
come around to our way of thinking.” 
He got up from his chair and paced 
the room. 

His wife stood at one side and eyed 
him approvingly. He had proved his 
mettle. He had proved that he was of 
the same loaf as the steel workers, and 
she—the daughter of a foundry man 
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—was justly proud of her husband, 
the son of her father’s employer. 

“John, I love you and I am proud 
of you. Keep up the fight. You must 
win, and you will.” She embraced 
him and kissed him. “Why—why, 
what cut your head ?” she cried, paling 
and noting a gash on the back of his 
head, from which the blood slowly 
trickled. It was only a flesh wound, 
but, woman-like, she feared the worst. 

“Oh, nothing,” he returned. “It’s 
only a little memento that a strike- 
breaker left. But you ought to see 
him.” She ran to a cupboard, took out 
a piece of cloth, and bound his head. 
Suddenly he caught sight of the head- 
lines on the paper. He read them and 
smiled. 

“You don’t believe that about the 
note, do you, Minnie? And about the 
riots—that’s another lie. We were re- 
turning from father’s office and passed 
by the mills to tell the rest of the fel- 
lows what the outcome was, when the 
toughs attacked us, and of course we 
had to defend ourselves, and yet the 
Governor—well, I’ll be hanged.” He 
broke into laughter and bestowed a 
kiss on his young wife. They were 
standing by the cradle and gazing at 
the tiny bit of humanity when there 
came a knock on the door. 

The door opened, and his 
stepped into the room. 


ITI. 


father 


“Well, father, have you changed 
your mind? Are you going to end this 
miserable strike?” 

“No,” cried the elder Andrews hotly 
—‘the men can all go to blazes. We 
don’t want them and won’t settle. But 
that isn’t what I came here for. I 
came to ask you to come back home. 
I am sorry for what I said this after- 
noon, and will forgive everything if 
you will only return.” His voice be- 
came calm and fatherly. “Your mother 
is ill, and wants you to come back. 
She loves you. This is no place for 
you,” indicating his meaning with a 
sweep of his arm. “Give up this life 
of poverty and return to your friends, 
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and the sister who is waiting, hoping 
that you will change and come back 
home. You can have your every wish 
if you will give up your present as- 
sociates and wife.” 

A low cry escaped Minnie’s lips, but 
the two men—father and son—paid no 
attention to her. 7 

“You can have everything you 
want,” he continued. “As for you,” 
turning to Minnie, “if you release him 
I will give you five hundred dollars a 
month for the rest of your life, whether 
you marry again or not. Besides that, 
I will give you a large bonus, the in- 
terest of which will amount to about 
half as much. What do you say? This 
is a matter of business—not senti- 
ment.” 

“Dad, what you ask is impossible. 
I can’t do it. I can’t give up my wife. 
I thought that you loved a man and 
hated « cad, and yet you want me to 
do exactly the thing that you dislike. 
What will you think of me? What will 
my friends in the old set think of me? 
You'll say that you approve of it, but 
down in your heart what will you think 
of me? Do you think that I have so 
lost my character and self-esteem as 
to give her up, and for what? To fur- 
ther the social ambitions of my mother 
and a sister who is not content with 
an American for a husband, but wants 
a title because her father has millions. 
Is that the true American spirit ?” 

Minnie had stood at one side, when 
suddenly the baby, awakened from his 
sleep, began to cry. “Hush, darling,” 
she whispered as she took him in her 
arms and nestled him closer. “Don’t 
cry. Hush, Philander, dear.” The 
name Philander struck a soft chord in 
the grandfather. He did not know 
that his son was a father. He stood 
gazing in surprise at the soft bundle 
of humanity. He was on the verge of 
surrendering, when with a strong effort 
he pulled himself together. All this 
was not lost upon the son, who was 
quick to press his advantage. “Look, 
father,” he said, “there is the reason.” 
But old Andrews did not trust himself 
and looked away. 

“Tl tell you what I'll do, John,” he 


said with a gulp. “Return, and I will 
make you superintendent of the works, 
and I will give your wife one hundred 
thousand dollars in addition to the 
five hundred dollars monthly,” he said 
magnanimously. 

“Yes,” Minnie returned bitterly. 
“You toss your filthy earned money to 
me, and yet you refuse to give those 
poor, starving laboring wretches five 
cents more per hour. It won’t make 
such a large hole in your income, Mr. 
Andrews. Why can’t you give them 
a fair chance to live. It’s all they ask. 
You think that to win the strike will 
put a feather in your hat. Do you 
ever realize. that you will some day 
meet your Maker? What will your 
defense be? That you endowed schools 
and built libraries? That you estab- 
lished hospitals? Do you think that 
will offset the fact that you refused to 
give your men five cents more an hour 
and allowed them to strike and starve? 

“And you want to take my husband 
away.” The elder Andrews glanced 
away. “You want to take him back 
to the society he loathes. Do you 
think, Mr. Andrews, that the girls 
there can give him a love stronger or 
better than mine? Do you think that 
they can be more faithful to him? 
Love,” she said, with contempt, “love 
is a commodity to be bought and sold 
like so much merchandise, is it? You 
want to know what real love is? I 
swear to you, Mr. Andrews, that I mar- 
ried John without any knowledge or 
any suspicion of whom he was. He 
came among us and he made good. I 
liked him, and I fell in love with him, 
and now you want to take him away 
from me.” The baby began to cry, 
and she turned her attention to him. 

The grandfather looked at her and 
the baby. He glanced at his new 
daughter and found after a critical in- 
spection that she was good looking 
After all, what had he against her? 

He sat in a kitchen chair, with his 
head on his breast. Son and daughter 
looked at him, and neither spoke. The 
man’s thoughts traveled back twenty- 
seven years—twenty-seven years! 
How short those years seemed. He 



































remembered as if it were only yester- 
day when he, a student at Harvard, 
met and fell in love with pretty Olga 
Downs, a clerk in a candy store near 
the campus. He remembered with dis- 
tinct clearness how, following the cere- 
mony, he had telegraphed to his father 
for his blessings, and how the latter 
had wired that he was disowned un- 
less he gave up his wife. Then he left 
school and went to work—and how 
hard it was to make ends meet, but 
they were happy. Oh, so happy, and 
then the baby came—little John, they 
named him. What joy is so great, so 
unparalleled as that of being a father. 
What magic sweetness in that one 
word, “father.” Then his father heard 
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of it and came and bundled the little 
family into his auto and took them 
home with him. As his father had 
said: “After all, happiness is not meas- 
ured by the amount of money one has.” 

And here was the exact reproduction 
of twenty-seven years ago. A repro- 
duction, even to the baby boy. He 
suddenly lifted his eyes and beheld 
a picture. Father and mother were 
looking at their child, and the look on 
their faces was of indescribable bright- 
ness. With a sob that issued from the 
very bottom of his heart, the grand- 
father folded the little family to his 
breast. 

“You win, son,” he whispered husk- 
ily, “you are a chip of the old block.” 








A PSALM 


The wind may whimper, and the water sob; 

The sky may scowl, and blighting frost may rob 
All earth of color; while, where wet crags be, 
The wheeling sea-fowl cry catastrophe. 


Yet, calm, unswayed by wind, untouched by frost, 
The soul holds safely that the flesh has lost. 
Electric memory fills the void with rays 

That join the bliss of past and future days. 


So, when the breeze is musical again, 

And snarling Winter keeps his polar den, 
Blue, green and gold their varied forms employ 
To sow the mind with seed for future joy. 


Bad mothers Good—from Sorrow’s pain is born 
Fair Sympathy; but no envenomed thorn 

Can spring from Good; so one day all shall be 
Good, naught but Good, in continuity! 









OF HOPE 


H. ARTHUR POWELL. 
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By ? iOrence Lando y 


; HERE was no more familiar 
figure than the Colonel on 
Market and Kearny streets. 


His massive head, bowed 
low, as though he carried all the sor- 
rows of his dumb world, his long, 
drooping eyes red to the rim of the 
haws, and deep brown in their pathetic 
gaze, were the fine signs of his canine 
aristocracy. His wide, shambling 
gait, his smooth lemon and white coat 
with its burnt chocolate shadings, and 
his ponderous, studded brass collar, 
were as usual and as much to be ex- 
pected down town as the gray evening 
mist or the cool summer wind over the 
bay. 

In those days the Colonel was a 
feature of the City by the Golden 
Gate, and whenever he failed to make 
his daily appearance on Kearny and 
Market streets down to the Clock 
Tower, a thousand wondering enquir- 
ers mentioned the fact. 

And if the Colonel was the friend 
of thousands, he was life, death and 
religion to his owner, Rogey O’Dell, 
and Rogey was a bad man: the boss 
of Chinatown, the proprietor of The 
Deluge saloon, the secret political 
boss of every precinct south of Mar- 
ket street, he was still a man looked 
up to as a king by many men who 
rarely, if ever, make a mistake when 
called upon to judge the human coun- 
tenance. In his early days he had 
been the trusted gun-man on the pay- 
cars, sitting night and day on his bar- 
rel with his loaded Winchester on his 
knees. The cases of dust always 
went through, and the great express 
companies learned to send the pre- 
cious metal on the cars which were 


under the guardianship of Rogey 
O’Dell. Later he had been sheriff in 
three administrations, and during his 
term of office even Chinatown wore an 
outwardly respectable appearance. No 
highbinder, murderer or nitro-glycer- 
ine artist attempted to hide in China- 
town then, for if his men failed to 
get them, Rogey himself went down 
below the “dead line,” and the crimi- 
nal always came out with him, dead 
or alive. 

The Colonel was a present, when a 
six-weeks’-old puppy, from a famous 
millionaire among the "49ers, whose 
life was preserved by the unflinching 
nerve of Rogey. When the dog was 
sixteen months old and as strong as a 
mountain lion, he was brought into 
the city from the ranch, and became 
O’Dell’s inseparable companion. Night 
and day, walking the streets or run- 
ning out to the ranch in his big red 
car, the dog was by his side. 

It was hard to tell if Rogey was a 
bad good man, or a good bad man, 
both qualifications seeming to fit him 
equally well. He loved his old par- 
ents, and kept them well supplied with 
all the comforts of life. He refused 
to marry, many times, because his life 
and business forbade it. He had 
never been known to go back on his 
given word. What private sins he 
had shall not be told, seeing that they 
concern none but himself. And he 
loved the Colonel as his life. 

It was the Mayoral election of 
19— oh, well, what’s the odds? We 
won’t go into details or personalities; 
to any of those who have resided for 
a time by the Golden Sea and felt the 
glamor of its Magic City, the picture 
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will be true, and the players obvious. 

Dan McMurty, at the head of the 
straight Labor ticket, was the favorite 
in the betting. A -more bitterly re- 
sented and hate-brewing partisan it 
would be difficult to find the world 
over. Yet his power over the unions 
was outwardly unchallenged. His op- 
ponent, John Loveday, was a kind, 
Christian gentleman with a real claim 
to culture and breeding, a shrewd wit 
and a passion for honesty. Behind 
him were the Democratic forces and 
the Association of Good Citizens. The 
Republicans, for once, were out of it 
in this election, so far as their show- 
ing went at the polls. The election 
hung on the huge labor vote south of 
Market street. Here Rogey O’Dell 
was the master of the situation. 

It was generally known that Rogey 
bore Dan McMurty and his factions 
no love. One of McMurty’s hirelings, 
posing as editor of a labor journal, 
had insulted Rogey’s married sister, 
and carried away the marks of his an- 
ger in livid slashes over his brutal 
countenance. And worse than this, 
even, a certain Chief of Police in a 
labor government had caused the Col- 
onel to be locked up in the dog pound. 
It nearly broke Rogey’s heart till the 
dog was released. 

As the election drew near, the par- 
tisans of McMurty kept watch and 
guard over O’Dell, for it was known 
that he intended to swing the vote 
south of Market street for Loveday. It 
was also known that on the eve of the 
election, Rogey would give a damag- 
ing statement to, “The Times,” cover- 
ing the lives and records of Dan Mc- 
Murty and his lieutenant, big Gustav 
Bjornson, the Swede. Rumor also 
stated that Rogey himself in his red 
car would visit every precinct and 
every ward boss on the fatal morning. 
They had information to the effect that 
he was holding back his statement to 
“The Times” till the evening before 
election, while he persuaded Loveday 
to agree to several minor appointments 
for his friends, and also give him a 
written promise that he would be no 
party to anything framed up to scat- 
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ter union forces after his election. 
That Loveday would do this was ap- 
parent from the determination with 
which he set out to win the labor vote 
away from the domineering McMurty 
and his swashbuckling henchmen. 
At a little council of war held in 
the parlor of McMurty’s house it was 
unanimously decided that O’Dell must 
be got harmlessly out of the way at 
least two days before election. How 
to achieve such a daring piece of kid- 
naping was a puzzle beyond their 
solving till Big Gustav introduced a 
stranger, Charlie Meols. He was a 
huge, lumbering carthorse of a man, 
with wide, saucer-like eyes, black and 
expressionless like those of a deer. 
He was in need of money. A real es- 
tate deal in the city, by which he had 
attempted to swap his ranch in the 
hills of Sonoma County for city prop- 
erty, had left him stranded after the 
sharks had got through with him. He 
had appealed to Bjornson, whom he 
had known back in Minnesota, and 
the big Swede had offered him a job. 
The power of Mecls over animals may 
be attributed to the fact that he was 
of Dutch and Indian blood, and came 
from a race of trappers. When he 
heard that he could make a couple of 
thousand dollars by getting O’Dell 
harmlessly out of the way for a few 
days without anybody in the city being 
any the wiser, he promptly agreed. 
For several days later he was seen 
in “The Deluge,” spending money 
freely, making friends all round and 
especially with the Colonel, whom he 
fascinated by a score of winning ways 
and clever tricks. Early one evening, 
three days before election, he left the 
saloon and the Colonel followed him 
to the door, and rising on his hind legs 
shook hands with him and said his 
canine “good-night.” But this time he 
followed beyond the swinging mahog- 
any portal led by some exquisite lure. 
In the clenched right hand of Meols 
was a piece of luscious meat, and 
streaming from this morsel of red joy 
was a fragrant, intoxicating odor. It 
rose to the heavy, sensitive nostrils 
of the dog till his eyes swam, his 
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brain reeled with delight, and all 
sense of his home surroundings left 
him. He followed Meols slowly and 
pathetically down Kearny street; al- 
ways before his nose was that odor- 
.ous aniseed, the cause of many a 
great dog’s downfall. Opium to the 
Chinese, hashish to the Arab, alcohol 
to the Teuton and aniseed to the hy- 
persensitive nostrils of man’s wisest 
companion! Near the corner of Mar- 
ket street they met Bjornson cruising 
slowly past in his seven-passenger 
touring car. The road was clear. 
Meols opened the door, jumped inside 
and the Colonel followed as meekly as 
a lover behind the skirts of his lady. 
Bjornson turned the car toward the 
water-front and sped on into the mist. 
From somewhere behind them a whis- 
tle shrilled through the night: it was 
O’Dell calling the Colonel, but the 
dog was caught in the meshes of ob- 
livion, unconscious of all but that 


mysterious bit of meat, which he now 
caressed between his paws in the ton- 


neau of the car. A few minutes later 
a powerful gasoline launch left the 
water-front near the foot of Harrison 
street, and rushed throbbing into the 
night. Aboard it was Meols, the Colo- 
nel and a friend of McMurty’s at the 
engines. They were headed for 
Tiburon. 

Then the cunning of Meols was fully 
revealed. He had realized that the 
only way to get O’Dell out to some 
lonely spot by himself was to make 
him believe that some one had poi- 
soned or stolen the Colonel. Two 
hours later the launch and the party 
returned to the dock. After a little 
search they found a gamin of the 


water-front selling papers, who was 


ready and willing to take five dollars 
to do an errand for them. They were 
careful to keep him in the dark as to 
their real purpose. They told him 
they were friends of Rogey O’Dell’s 
and had stolen the Colonel for a 
wager. He would earn his five and 
another piece from Rogey by going to 
the saloon and telling him how he had 
found out where the men were taking 
the dog. The hiding place was an old 
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barn on a deserted farm out beyond 
the ocean beach. He was also to de- 
scribe the man who had the dog, 
Charlie Meols. The gamin pocketed 
the money, and went to “The Deluge.” 
He found O’Dell pacing up and down 
the saloon floor like a madman. Rogey 
lived under the constant dread that 
one of his numerous enemies would 
kill the Colonel. The information im- 
parted by the newsboy, which he said 
he had got by listening to Charlie 
Meols in a saloon on the water-front, 
fitted the gloomy suspicions of O’Dell 
to the letter. He gave the boy a ten- 
spot, jumped into his car and was 
off at top speed for the ocean beach, 
quite devoid of thought or care for his 
own worthless hide. 

The barn and the deserted farm 
were a myth concocted by Meols-to 
get Rogey alone in his car out on the 
lonely road beyond the Cliff House. 

O’Dell was speeding along to the 
point described to him by the gamin, 
when his searchlight picked up a 
powerful automobile thrown across 
the road with two men in goggles, 
leather caps and raincoats, busy on 
what seemed a4 breakdown; their front 
wheels were jacked up, and they were 
busy with wrench and hammer. 
O’Dell was forced to pull up. A fever 
of anxiety caused him to curse this 
unforeseen delay. He jumped from 
his car and ran over to lend a hand. 
Neither of the men turned or spoke. 
He moved past them and tried to lo- 
cate the damage, when a blow over 
the left ear from a wrench dropped 


him senseless. 
* Ed tk * 


Several hours later a dog and a man 
came to their senses in a lonely cot- 
tage on the wooded hill above sleepy 
little Tiburon. In the man’s head was 
a dull throbbing of blood pushing 
against the contusion above his left 
ear. His tongue, like a piece of sod- 
den leather, pressed fretfully against 
the gag which covered his mouth, and 
his stiffened limbs racked themselves 
in futile efforts against the knotted 
cords which bound him hand and foot. 
In the dog’s head was a sense of shame 
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and utter confusion. Water ran freely 
from the great eyes, and the big nos- 
trils, so sensitive to every passing 
smell, were dead to every feeling, and 
rubbed themselves in the dirt to ease 
their numbness and lack of life. O’Dell 
was laid away in an empty bedroom 
with an open window some twelve feet 
above the ground. Below him, in a 
back garden covering three large lots, 
was the Colonel, fastened with a huge 
chain to a ponderous old kennel. The 
yard was surrounded by an eight foot 
wall of slabs. The cottage belonged 
to Bjornson, and was empty all the 
year round with the exception of about 
six weeks when the agitator brought 
his family over and passed his holi- 
day between the cottage and an old 
schooner yacht which lay at anchor 
down the bay. The place was lonely 
and deserted, standing well above the 
villas on the slope behind the yacht 
club. 

Meols intended coming over once 
each twelve hours to feed both man 
and dog, as no harm was intended, 
apart from that inflicted in the kid- 
naping. He believed that after he re- 
leased the weakened prisoner on the 
night of the election he would have 
time to run over to Oakland and catch 
a train for a point from which he could 
tramp on foot to his ranch. 

In the meantime, Rogey’s partner, 
Little Dutch, was scouring the city 
for information, aided by reporters 
from “The Times.” The car had 
been found standing at the ocean 
beach, but O’Dell, the Colonel, and 
the kid who brought the news had 
dropped out of life. 

The mental or spiritual condition of 
the dog—for by now you are ready to 
concede that the Colonel has a soul, or 
what we mean by this strange term for 
want of positive knowledge as to its 
wondrous nature—was’ deplorable. By 
some unknown process of canine 
divination, he knew that his beloved 
master was a prisoner in that room 
above him, and realized in a dumb, 
brutish way that his falling away from 
the straight paths of virtue was some- 
how the cause. 
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By the time the angry O’Dell had 
chewed his gag to ribbons, the Colonel 
had rubbed his nose in the soft loam 
of the yard till it tingled and awak- 
ened in new life. He lifted his deep 
muzzle and sniffed the vagrant winds. 
Visions of meat cooking in a villa 
down the hillside brought him to his 
feet. Then came a pitiful little whine 
as he sensed his master rolling and 
tossing in the room above him. He 
sprang toward the wall, only to be 
jerked back abruptly on the end of 
the heavy wagon chain which held 
him. Rogey heard the dog at work, 
and having a small sound left in his 
throat, called to him. The low, hoarse 
cry made the Colonel’s coat stand up 
in anger at his impotence. Once more 
he leaped, but was dragged down by 
the chain. Feeling his strength com- 
ing back, he began to drag the old 
kennel along with him. It was a mon- 
strous, home-made affair, large enough 
for a hen-house. After a hard wrestle, 
the dog dragged the kennel under the 
wall of the house. Leaping on the top 
he tried the open window, but though 
the chain allowed him the limit of his 
height, he could barely put his muzzle 
over the sill. Rogey, getting stronger 
since he got rid of the offensive gag, 
called and encouraged the dog in his 
work, and again the St. Bernard 
whined miserably when he saw the 
helplessness of his position. Drop- 
ping down, he vainly tried his teeth in 
every foot of the chain. Coming to 
to end of it, he saw it fastened to the 
kennel by a staple, driven through a 
two by four upright, which formed one 
side of the door. Nosing and mouth- 
ing it for a considerable time, the dog 
at last seemed to hit upon a solution 
of the problem. Squatting before the 
door of the kennel, he set his keen 
teeth into the wood and began ripping 
it away, slender strip by strip around 
the staple. After half an hour’s 
crunching the two by four was bit in 
half and the staple laid bare. Rising 
to his feet the Colonel gave a steady 
lurch on the chain, and it sprang free, 
dragging the staple on the end. With 
a growl of joy, he sprang once more 
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on the sloping roof of. the kennel, but 
struggle as he would, he could not get 
more than his forepaws over the sill. 
O’Dell, feeling his difficulty, kept 
urging him to go: “Dutchy—Home— 
Fetch!” he repeated insistently, and 
finally the dog tore himself away. 
With a bound from the top of the ken- 
nel he was over the wall and off with 
the massive chain rattling behind him. 

Galloping toward the boat, for this 
was not the first time he had been in 
Tiburon, he halted before the windows 
of a cheap restaurant. Waiting 
patiently, he saw the door open and 
a laborer lounge into the street. See- 
ing his chance, he darted in, rose to the 
counter, seized a juicy steak and was 
gone, chain rattling after him. A 
chorus of yells rose on the still night 
air, but the St. Bernard, the steak and 
the chain, were well on their way to 
the boat, while a motley crowd gath- 
ered round the door of the restaurant. 

The wharf-hand was raising the 
gangway on the last boat for the city 


when a big St. Bernard, dirty and 
wicked, with a T-bone steak dang- 
ling from his chops and three yards of 


wagon chain trailing behind him, 
rushed aboard. The wharf-hand raised 
a hue and cry, but all to no purpose. 
When the boat pulled into the landing 
at San Francisco, and the gangway 
was dropped, the first off was the 
Colonel. A crowd of spectators 
watched him rush from the Ferry 
Building. He went galloping for the 
street. Right under the Clock Tower 
was a noted character, Slim Delaney, 
standing by his four passenger car. 
Seeing the dog, and knowing of the 
trouble, he called to him. The Colo- 
nel stopped quickly, walked over, 
nosed his friend and jumped into the 
car. In two minutes he and Delaney 
were racing for The Deluge. Little 
Dutch was telling the story of the kid- 
naping over again, and bewailing the 
lack of clews as to the whereabouts of 
his two missing partners, when the 
Colonel tore in, followed by the chain 
and Delaney. The dog fawned all 
over Little Dutch, nearly knocking 
him down. Then he -began to pull 
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steadily on the tails of his white linen 
coat. “Yah! Yah! Joos vat I tells 
um. Ver de dawg hee coome from, 
dere we vill located der boss. Yah! 
Yah! Vat you tink. Savvy?” 

In a trice Little Dutch, Delaney and 
the Colonel, were on their way to the 
Ferry Building. Enquiries quickly got 
them the information that the dog had 
come off the Tiburon boat. Lying a 
few wharves lower down was O’Dell’s 
own racer, “The Viper,” a gasolene 
flyer with seats for six. In a few 
minutes she was speeding out over the 
bay. 

But in the meantime, Meols, in the 
McMurty launch, had been over to 
feed hfs charges, and to his utter dis- 
comfiture found that the dog had made 
his escape. He decided on a bold 
move. With the aid of the engineer 
he carried the cursing and raging 
O’Deil down to the launch. Meols pro- 
posed keeping him afloat till the elec- 
tion was over. They could grub up at 
the dock during the quiet hours of the 
night, pull out and go cruising for the 
remainder of the time. His plan 
worked well. Peaceful little Tiburon 
slumbered under the autumn moon in- 
vading the beautiful slopes of Mount 
Tamalpais. It streamed over the dis- 
tant sleeping city, and in its won- 
drous silver glow, hills, tall buildings 
and marble hotels became a vision like 
a city of the moon. 

And Charlie Meols, Indian and 
farmer to the last drop of his mongrel 
blood, felt the spell and forgot his 
distasteful job. Dipping his hand 
over the low gunwale of the launch 
he caressed the warm, silver tide, let 
it filter through his uncouth fingers 
like endless cascades of bright. new 
dollars, dreaming of the ranch his 
hard-earned reward would buy, and 
the time when his adventures in the 
great city would seem like a child’s 
dream. 

The fierce vibrations of a _ racer 
called him back suddenly to the ugly 
realities. Looming up over his star- 
board quarter was a long, lean, wicked 
craft, half immersed in the rolling 
folds of gleaming blue, which she 
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threw off from her steady nose. Star- 
ing hard at him was a huge St. Ber- 
nard, his eyes aflame, his jaws dis- 
tended, his feet balanced on the side 
of the cushioned seat. As they shot 
past, the dog set up a furious barking. 
The men in the racer saw the cause of 
the dog’s excitement, recognized the 
launch, and went swirling away in a 
terrific curve, bending into the chase. 
Meols aroused himself, yelled into the 
ear of the engineer, and as the throttle 
was thrown wide open, the engines 
began to drum like a thing of living 
terror. But all to no purpose: the 
barking, half-drowned by the hubbub 
of the racer and the yelling of the men 
aboard, drew near. Already he could 
see a powerful looking man steady 
himself, and hold a glittering revolver 
over his arm, crooked and level, as 
the back of a chair. Meols was any- 
thing but faint hearted. He had taken 
the job because he needed the money 
more than anything else in the world. 
In rapid succession he saw his anx- 
ious wife and children waiting for him 
in the cabin on the mountainside, their 
helplessness, their bitter struggle, if 
he should go under, and what he 
could do with the one thousand dollars 
he had received when he captured 
O’Dell. 

As the Viper slowly drew up, he 
took a desperate and cunning resolu- 
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tion. He made his way to the stern 
of the boat. Bending over swiftly, he 
cut the cords from the arms and feet 
of Rogey, then lifting him in his 
strong arms, he yelled: “Swim—your 
friends are there.” In a_ second, 
O’Dell was overboard. All was con- 
sternation on “The Viper,” which 
nearly ran him down as the launch 
shot for the Oakland shore. O’Dell 
had barely struck the water when the 
Colonel jumped after him. Swimming 
rapidly, with eddies behind him, the 
dog caught O’Dell as he rose to the 
surface. Gripping his clothes near the 
waistline, he held his master above the 
tide with ease. 

The heart of O’Dell was filled with 
a great joy. Cramped, hungry and ex- 
hausted, his chance of swimming was 
small, but here was the one thing in 
all the world he loved better than life, 
holding him securely above the waters 
of the bay. ; 

In a few minutes “The Viper” had 
turned, and the man and dog were 
taken aboard. There are those who 
are willing to stake their lives that 
when Rogey put his arm about the 
wet and happy dog and cried like a 
broken-hearted schoolboy, that the 
dog cried, too, and tears of happiness 
stood in the long red haws of his 
brown, pathetic eyes, the signs of his 
canine aristocracy. 
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She sat there silent in the busy square, 

And gazed, a look of patient woe upon her face. 

The crowds that passed, as shadows in a dream, 

To her were silent. Light of other days 

Brought darkness and a future dim with tears. 

A ray of light fell on a plashing fountain, 

Then she smiled. The sunbeam faded, and the light 
Which glorified the face, had passed and gone. 


P. St. GeorGE BIssEL, Jr. 
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Proposed Suspension Bridge 


OVER SAN 


By Lorin 


LIVERPOOL paper recently 

published an article describ- 

ing Forth Bridge, Scotland, 

the most remarkable struc- 
ture of its kind in the world. The 
writer said: “Although America is the 
‘land of big things,’ it is comforting to 
know that the greatest feat in bridge 
engineering has been carried out on 
this side of the Atlantic.” 

America is the “land of big things,” 
and the creative genius of a Califor- 
nian has given birth to a_ project 
which, if carried to a successful under- 
taking, will give to California a bridge 
surpassing even Forth Bridge—a struc- 
ture that will easily rank as one of 
the foremost engineering wonders of 
the world. 

At this opportune time the United 
States Senate has passed a bill grant- 
ing the right to construct a bridge 
over the bay, connecting the cities 
and allowing extraordinary conces- 
sions in the use of government lands 
of Yerba Buena Island and the Pre- 
sidio. The bill now awaits the concur- 
rent action of the Lower House of 
Congress to become a law. 

The presentation of this bridge by 
the inventor and builder, Mr. Allen C. 
Rush, shows a difference from all 
other enterprises heretofore presented 
in that no financial aid is asked of the 
bay cities for the enterprise; the only 
requests are for terminals and right 
of way thereto. However, the two 
bay cities, through the gift of their 
terminals, will own two-thirds of the 
bridge when completed. Upon these 
terminals, donated by Oakland and 
San Francisco, together with the fran- 
chise from the United States govern- 
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P. Crane 


ment, it is bonded and the construction 
bonds are issued on thirty years time, 
redeemable in part, or all, at the op- 
tion of the giver, at any time after 
fifteen years, as it is expected the 
bridge from its own revenues will pay 
off all’ indebtedness within fifteen 
years after construction. It will re- 
quire seven years to build. 

About $11,000,000 is paid yearly to 
various companies and ferries for traf- 
fic crossing the bay. One corporation, 
alone, handles in and out of San Fran- 
cisco over 450,000 cars in twelve 
months’ business. The bridge should 
pay a dividend from the first, even 
though the cost were double the pres- 
ent estimate of $36,000,000. There- 
fore, it is easy to see why the pro- 
jector has been able to secure the 
proper financial backing for this giant 
project. 

The design of the bridge is unique. 
Each part has a substitute, so if any 
one part should give way, another 
takes its place in holding up the enor- 
mous structure. There are ten 20-inch 
flexible steel cables, having a tensile 
strength of 35,000 tons each, five of 
which would be sufficient to hold the 
structure. These cables are to be an- 
chored in solid rock on Telegraph 
Hill, San Francisco, and Yerba Buena 
Island in the bay, and to an artificial 
anchor at the Oakland terminal. Hung 
to the ten great cables so anchored 
will be the steel structure of the 
bridge, having two stories, with a 
third to be completed later as the traf- 
fic of the bay demands. Each story 
will have four roadways, twenty-five 
feet wide and twenty-five feet high, 
besides two footways which project 
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from the side of the bridge. Street 
railways, transcontinental and local 
steam railways, are -provided with 
separate double tracks for their cars; 
automobiles, horse-drawn vehicles, 
bicycles and foot passengers have 
separate passways, and space is also 
allowed for electric wires, telephone 
and telegraph lines. The bridge, in- 
cluding the three stories and also side 
extensions of eighteen feet, is 80 feet 
high by 138 feet in width, and will be 
approximately 50,290 feet in length— 
the longest struc- 
ture of its kind in 


the world. 
In addition to 
the extra cables 


and parts, the 
bridge is so con- 
structed as to be- 
come flexible in 
case of seismic dis- 
turbance, it being 
made in sections of 
fifty feet, with the 
sections connected 
by thirty pivots, 
eight inches in dia- 
meter and twelve 
feet in length. By 
this arrangement 
the structure may 
sway, expand or 
contract and still 
maintain its level 
without injury to 
any part. 





from their foundation, at a distance of 
2,280 feet apart. 

In constructing the piers in San 
Francisco channel, the difficulty of 
pier construction in the greatest depth 
of water ever before attempted will 
have to be met, the water pressure at 
140 feet reaching almost 9,000 pounds 
to the square foot. To meet these ex- 
traordinary difficulties, Mr. Rush has 
planned for these piers resting in the 
waters of the bay, a special caisson, 
225 by 325 feet in width and 150 feet 
high. The structure 
will be hexagonal 
in shape,  con- 
structed of steel 
and reinforced con- 
crete, and will be 
made with a series 
of internal shafts 
and tubes. These 
will be equipped 
with air locks, and 
when the structure 
is filled with com- 
pressed air it will 
have a buoyancy 
of approximately 
110,000 tons, as 
against 90,000 tons 
dead weight; with 
resisting power to 
outside water pres- 
sure of 16,000 
‘pounds to the 
square foct, as 
against approxi- 


A special device Allen C. Rush, inventor and designer mately 9,000 
is provided above of the San Francisco Trans-Bay Sus- pounds water pres- 


and at the base of 
the bridge with ec- 
centric bearings, which compels the 
bridge to lift one or more of its parts 
or sections before the whole structure 
can sway, vibrate or move out of a 
perpendicular line. Thus it becomes 
self-adjusting in storms, even with a 
cable stretch between piers of so 
great a distance as 3,000 feet. 

The bridge will have ten piers, and 
if the distance to bedrock in both 
the Oakland and San Francisco chan- 
nel shall prove to be 150 feet, the piers 
will be approximately 600 feet high 
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which will 

have to be met in 
San Francisco channel. This great 
caisson will be floated to the location 
of the piers, steadied by two immense 
barges, the air allowed to escape from 
the compartments, and the structure 
sunk. After this the water and mud 
will be pumped from the inside and 
beneath, and then the caisson, by its 
own weight, will sink to bed rock. 
The air compartments will be filled 
with stone and granite, forming the 
base of the pier, after which the pier 
proper will be built up the required 
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A 50-foot model section of the proposed San Francisco Trans-Bay Suspen- 
sion Bridge; 3 stories, for railways, tramways, teams, automobiles, etc. Total 
length nine and one-half miles; estimated cost, twenty-six million dollars. 


height to receive and hold the ten 
great cables above. These plans for 
the bridge, the construction of the 
piers and their sinking have received 
the highest commendation from emi- 
nent engineers, who have investigated 
them, though they are entirely new, 
and some of the principles involved 
have hardly yet become known to the 
engineering world at large. 

At either terminus of the bridge, on 
Telegraph Hill and on the Oakland 
side, it is planned to extend the pier up 
1,200 feet high, 200 feet higher than 
any structure now in existence, form- 
ing a tower for marine lights and for 
observation. Access to these towers 
will be by spiral railway, or by a sys- 
tem of elevators, thus making it con- 
venient for visitors at all times. 

On the Oakland side, the location 
of the tower is planned to be in a park 
upon tide lands, in which the arches 
of the bridge would begin and finally 
terminate; the design of the whole 
structure is of such beauty as to add 
attractiveness to its surroundings, as 


well as to serve the needs of traffic. 
By making a nominal charge for en- 
trance to these towers and the use of 
the spiral railways or elevators, a 
means of revenue would be obtained. 

The height of the bridge above 
water level will probably be 180 feet, 
or great enough to clear all ocean ves- 
sels and meet the approval of present 
and future shipping interests of the 
bay. 

From both San Francisco and Oak- 
land terminals, connections by ele- 
vated lines will be made with all sur- 
face cars, making it possible for pas- 
sengers to take a car in either city and 
land at their destination in the oppo- 
site city without change of cars for the 
bridge. Thus a portion of the city 
that is now lying dormant will be 
utilized. In this, as in many other 
ways, the benefit to the bay cities 
from this great bridge is beyond com- 
putation at the present time, for the 
future alone can reveal the advantages 
to be derived from such a mode of 
transportation. 














View showing the huge Pacific Ocean rollers between a tug boat and a 
high-masted ship in tow. 
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Pygmies in Size but Giants of Prowess 


By James G. McCurdy 


ITH symmetry and grace 
largely sacrificed for 
power; with a carrying 
capacity limited to fuel 

requirements and with no provision 
for the accommodation of passengers; 
a time schedule not to be depended 
upon an hour in advance but which 
permits no cessation for darkness, 
holidays or weather conditions; a 
pygmy in size yet having intrusted to 


her keeping huge vessels of every na- 
tionality and rig—these are a few of 
the characteristics of the deep-sea 
tugboat which entitle her to be styled 
“The marine paradox.” 

For years, on account of her humble 
origin and the suspicion with which 
she was regarded by sail and steam 
alike, she was a veritable Pariah upon 
the face of the waters. But proving 
her worth in a multitude of trying po- 














Tug boat putting out to sea in search of a tow. 


sitions, she was finally admitted to full 
membership in the sisterhood of ships. 

I say of lowly origin, for the first 
tugboats were practically old hulks, 
which after reaching the dead-line in 
the carrying trade, were fitted with en- 
gines and set to towing vessels in and 
out of Atlantic seaports. It was not 
until 1849 that a boat built exclusively 
for towing purposes appeared upon 
the American seaboard. In that year 
W. H. Webb constructed at New York 
two powerful tugs, named the Ajax 
and Goliah. 

Upon her completion the Goliah was 
sold to California parties, who in- 
tended to run her upon the Sacramento 
River. Her new owners became in- 
volved in financial difficulties and the 
vessel was placed in the hands of a 
U.S. Marshal. This individual awoke 
one morning to find himself on the 
way to the new Eldorado, without his 
knowledge or consent. 

The Goliah managed to reach St. 


Thomas, where her coal supply was 
replenished, and after rather an event- 
ful voyage finally steamed into San 
Francisco Bay. Converted into a pas- 
senger steamer under the name of the 
Defender, she ran on the Sacramento 
River until bought off by the combina- 
tion, after which she was placed on 
one of the ocean routes for a long 
period. 

After being successively shortened 
and lengthened, until like the Irish- 
man’s knife that had been given a 
new handle and several new blades, 
there was little of the original mate- 
rial left, in 1864 she re-entered the 
towing field, operating at the entrance 
to the Golden Gate. Remember the 
Goliah, as she will figure further in 
this article. 

Meanwhile, up on Puget Sound sev- 
eral small tugboats had appeared, but 
these had devoted all their energies 
to the towing of logs for the various 
sawmills that had sprung up along the 
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Type of the modern steel tugboat operating off Cape Flattery. 


(Photo by Captain H. H. Morrison.) 


timber-clad shores of this great inland 
sea of the Northwest. 

The pioneer in this trade was the 
Resolute, which steamed up from San 
Francisco in 1858. Feeling that the 
time was ripe for the operation of a 
vessel devoted exclusively to the tow- 
ing of ships, the owners of the Reso- 
lute turned their backs upon log-booms 
and stationed their craft at the en- 
trance to the Strait of Juan de Fuca 
‘for the accommodation of shipping. 

This maneuver caused surprise as 
well as indignation on the part of the 
old sea-dogs frequenting these waters. 
What, patronize these wood-eating, 
smoke spitting aquatic threshing ma- 
chines? They could never counte- 
nance such an unholy alliance between 
steam and sail. The suggestion that 
time could be saved by towing seemed 
a reflection upon their seamanship. 
Had they not been fighting the winds 
and tides of old Cape Flattery for 
years, with nothing to depend upon 


but their own resources? Then why 
should they wish to change at this late 
day? 

But the ship-owners were taking a 
different view of the situation. Al- 
though the commerce of the North- 
west had been increasing at a tremen- 
dous rate, vessels of all nationalities 
had been heading towards Puget 
Sound to get a share of the lumber 
trade and a general reduction in rates 
had followed this foreign invasion. 

There was no question that if ves- 
sels were to continue earning their ac- 
customed dividends cargoes would 
have to be handled with greater de- 
spatch. In short, time was to become 
a factor in the transportation business 
of the Northwest. 

So the ship-owner had been busy 
figuring. On one side of the ledger 
he entered the price of a tow in and 
out of the Sound. It was seemingly a 
dead expense. But when upon the 
other side were placed the value of 




















A sea tug approaching a bark, showing the relative size of the tugboat and 
the tow. 


the time gained, saving on sails and 
decreased liability of wreckage, the re- 
sult proved conclusively that it paid 
to tow. 

Hence the edict went forth that 
skippers’arriving off Cape Flattery 
were to patronize the Resolute, unless 
winds were decidedly favorable. 


There was nothing to do but to obey ~ 


orders. But many a wordy war en- 
sued between the skippers and the 
tug before all differences were settled 
and an era of good feeling brought 
about. 

The Resolute continued in the tow- 
ing business until 1868, when she was 
annihilated by a terrific boiler explo- 
sion. But her name and fame were as- 
sured. In the marine annals of the 
Northwest she is given credit for 
demonstrating that towing could be 
made a profitable enterprise on Puget 
Sound, and honored for leading the 
way for the more pretentious tugs that 
were to follow in her wake. 


In 1864 the fine new tugboat Cyrus 
Walker, built for Pope & Talbot, the 
lumber kings, arrived f.om San Fran- 
cisco and entered the towing business. 
She carried as mate William Gove, 
who deserves more than passing no- 
tice on account of the prominence he 
attained in matters connected with 
steamboating in the Northwest. 

Born on the coast of Maine in 1834 
of seafaring folks, it was perfectly 
natural that William Gove should take 
to the sea. After serving in various 
capacities along the Atlantic coast 
from cabin-boy up, he embarked for 
San Francisco in 1863, and upon 
reaching that port joined the Cyrus 
Walker, going in her to Puget Sound. 
He served as master of the Walker 
for a number of years and filled simi- 
lar positions on the Goliah, Tyee and 
Wanderer. He died in the spring of 
1912 while in command of the latter 
vessel. During his 48 years of. con- 
tinuous service on the Pacific Coast 
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Captain Gove never had an accident of 
a serious nature involving his own tug 
or a vessel in his charge. 

In 1868 the famous Politokfsy en- 
tered the towing field. When selling 
Alaska the previous year to the United 
S:ates, the Russians for good measure 
threw in a brand-new warship which 
they had just built at Sitka. The 
Politokfsy, for that was her name, 
mounted four guns and had a copper 
boiler. Uncle Sam had no need for a 
vessel of her type, so sold the craft 
at auction for a mere trifle. Her buyer 
disposed of the copper boiler for 
$10,000.00 and converted the vessel 
into a tugboat. The “Old Polly” con- 
tinued to churn the waters of Puget 
Sound for many a year, finally ending 
her days in Alaska not far from where 
she was constructed. 

The Goliah, which had continued to 
operate on San Francisco bay, was 
bought in 1871 by G. A. Meigs, a 
prominent mill owner, and brought to 
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the Northwest. She was placed in 
command of Captain S. D. Libby— 
“Old Man Libby” as he was affection- 
ately known from Flattery to Olympia. 

Captain Libby had been on the 
Sound since 1859. With a voice like 
a trumpet, eyes that could pierce a 
Flattery fog-bank, a face tanned and 
‘seamed by salt air, and a battery of 
expletives that was the despair and 
envy of the opposition, he looked and 
was every inch a steam-boat man. 
Yet beneath his rough exterior he car- 
ried a heart as big as Mount Rainier 
and when outside the confines of his 
pilot-house, was as gentle as a woman. 
He followed tug-boating on the Coast 
for over thirty years before retiring 


- to a well-earned rest ashore. 


The Goliah rather monopolized 
things until 1876, when the new tug- 
boat Tacoma arrived upon the scene. 
For the first time there was a keen 
competition between the tugs and 
sailing masters got the benefit of 
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The tug “Tatoosh,” with a hawser fast to the S. S. “Washington,” drifting in 
towards North Head, while waiting for the “Washington to cut her anchor 


chains. 


(Photo by Woodfield, Astoria.) 
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The tug “Sea Lion,” sunk by the schooner Oceania Vance. 


cheap rates. This rate cutting reached 
its climax, when upon a certain occa- 
sion the Goliah and Tacoma both 
spoke a big British ship off the Cape, 
both eager for a tow. 

“Tl tow you in for $300.00,” 
shouted Captain Libby. 

“T’ll make it $200.000,” Captain 
Chris Williams of the Tacoma re- 
torted. 

“Call it $100.00,” yelled Libby. 

“Fifty dollars will pay for the job,” 
echoed Williams. 

“T’ll tow you in for nothing and buy 
you a new hat in the bargain,” bel- 
lowed Libby. His offer was accepted 
and the British Captain got the cheap- 
est tow on record, besides a new hat, 
for Libby was as good as his word. 

A desire to stop rate cutting and re- 
duce operating expenses brought about 
a reorganization of the tug boat busi- 
ness on Puget Sound in 1894. Many 
of the mill companies had tugs en- 
gaged in towing their own sailing ves- 
sels, as well as their logs, while a 
number of independent tugs were also 
in the field. 


The various interests signified their 
willingness to enter into a combine and 
Captain John B. Libby, son of the re- 
doubtable S. D. Libby, was placed at 
the head of the new organization, 
known as the Puget Sound Tugboat 
Company. This change created 
changes in the business. 

Efforts to break into the combine by 
independent tugs have been made 
from time to time, but with no lasting 
results. One of the most persistent 
and successful “buckers” of the com- 
bination was the big tug Collis, com- 
manded by Capt. Samuel B. Randall. 
Business was slack at San Francisco 
at the time and “Captain Sammy” was 
sent north to browse around in the 
pastures considered by the Puget 
Sound concern as their exclusive prop- 
erty. The combination immediately 
delegated one of their boats to keep 
on the heels of the Coills, with in- 
structions never to let Captain Sammy 
out of their sight. But Captain Ran- 
dall was resourceful and managed to 
pick up enough business to keep his 
owners satisfied. Some of the ruses 
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he employed to get the best of his pur- 
suers were really clever. 

One dark night while lying off Neah 
Bay with a number of combination 
tugs within a short distance, he left a 
lantern floating on a coal-board and 
with lights extinguished, crept out of 
the Straits. He proceeded far out to 
sea, and when next sighted had a big 
ship in tow. 

On another occasion he was engaged 
in a game of cards at Port Angeles, 
where his tug was lying. In the game 
was the captain of the tug deputized 
to watch him. Excusing himself for 
a moment, Captain Randall turned his 
hand over to a bystander and retired. 
The game went merrily on and it was 
some time before the opposition cap- 
tain awoke to the fact that Captain 
Sammy had failed to return. A hasty 
examination of the water-front re- 
vealed the absence of the Collis. As 
usual, Captain Randall made the most 
of his opportunity and before being 
overtaken had attached himself to a 
fat tow. 

Often Randall would give a fishing 
schooner a free tow up the straits 
along about dusk and then sneak out 
to sea along the Vancouver shore dur- 
ing the night. At length a revival of 
shipping at the Golden Gate necessi- 
tated the recalling of the Collis by her 
San Francisco owners, and Puget 
Sound lost one of the gamest and 
cleverest skippers that ever bucked 
the combination. 

From its inception the Puget Sound 
Tug Boat Company was a success and 
today is one of the largest concerns of 
its kind in the country, owning and 
operating ten tugs. Of this number 
the Goliah, Tatoosh, Pioneer and 
Wyadda are of steel construction. 
The Tyee, Wanderer, Holyoke, Pros- 
per, Tacoma and Lorne are wood. 
Four are fitted with wireless and three 
have the latest automatic towing 
machines. 

The Goliah, so named to perpetuate 
the memory of the famous old side- 
wheeler, is the flag-ship of the fleet. 
She was built 6y John A. Dialogue of 
Camden, N. J. Her dimensions are: 
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Length 151 ft; beam 27.1 ft; depth 
15.2 ft; registry 414 gross tons. 

The vessel is equipped with steam 
steering gear, electric lights, auto- 
matic towing machine, fire and wreck- 
ing pumps and all other modern appli- 
ances. She is an oil-burner and can 
make 1314 miles an hour. Her fuel 
capacity is sufficient for a thirty days’ 
run, which would enable her to tow 
to St. Michaels and back without re- 
fuelling. The largest wooden tug- 
boat in the fleet is the Tyee, a vessel 
of 316.33 gross tons. Her length is 
141.2 ft. and beam 26.4 ft. 

The tugs all carry double crews, as 
they are on duty every hour of the 
twenty-feur. The full complement of 
the larger tugs comprises a captain, 
mate, two quartermasters, boatswain, 
first and second engineers, two coal- 
passers, two firemen, cook and cabin- 
boy. 

The automatic towing machines 
with which the Goliah, Tatoosh and 
Pioneer are equipped take the place of 
the old-style stationary bitts. They 
are steam-operated and so constructed 
as to give to-any stidden strain on the 
part of the tow. When the strain is 
reduced to normal, the machine takes 
up the slack hawser. 

Wire hawsers are used with the 
automatic machines, but in the tugs 
using ordinary bitts, huge manila haw- 
sers are employed as they possess the 
necessary resiliency for towing pur- 
poes. These hawsers are three inches 
in diameter and 150 fathoms in length. 
They cost $500.00 and last but eight 
or nine months. 

Few tugboat companies cover a 
greater expanse of territory than those 
of the Pacific Northwest. The dis- 
tance from Cape Flattery to Tacoma, 
an. average tow, is 120 miles. Fre- 
quent towing trips are made to Alaska 
points and as far south as San Fran- 
cisco. One of the longest tows ever 
made by a Puget Sound tug was in 
1897, when the Holyoke towed the 
barge Skookum from Seattle to Nome. 
The Klondyke rush was on and the 
immense barge was piled high with 
valuable merchandise. The tow was 
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safely delivered and after being dis- 
charged, the barge was broken up and 
the lumber sold at fabulous figures to 
the beach miners. 

The prices charged for towing ser- 
vice depends of course upon the dis- 
tance covered. A set schedule is in 
operation for the waters of the North- 
west. Towing from. Capt Flattery to 


Tacoma and return for a vessel of 
3,000 tons costs $900.00; a 2,000 ton 
vessel, $750.00; a 1,000 ton vessel, 
$550.00; the average schooner $400.00. 

A code of signals is in use by all 
the Puget Sound tugs, as follows: 1 
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heaving line. When the hawser is 
hauled aboard the tug, the box is 
opened and the letters contained 
within posted at the earliest oppor- 
tunity. 

Thus the tugboat, which is first to 
greet the mariner as he approaches the 
coast, is also the last link that binds 
him to the shores that are fast reced- 
ing from his vision, perhaps forever. 
Small wonder then that the resent- 
ment and suspicion with which the 
tugboat was regarded in early days 
have entirely disappeared and that the 
noble little vessels are today looked 
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Fishing off Cape Flattery by a tugboat crew. Among the catch are salmon, 
red-snappers, halibut and cod. 


whistle, set fore and aft sails; 2 whis- 
tles, set square sails; 1 long and 1 
short whistle, haul in port braces; 1 
long and 2 short whistles, haul in star- 
board braces; 4 whistles, take in and 
furl sails; 2 short and 1 long whistle, 
get anchor ready; 3 whistles, let go 
anchor. 

While his vessel is being towed to 
sea, the ship-master is usually busy 
preparing his final statements to his 
owners, and writing letters to his rela- 
tives and friends. These he places in 
the “post-office,” a little iron water- 
tight box which is made fast to the 


upon with genuine respect and affec- 
tion by the deep-sea fleet. 

Many an extra dollar is picked up 
for their owners by the various tugs 
in the way of salvage. Every captain 
has his eye constantly open for a ves- 
sel in distress and is always ready to 
render assistance—for a consideration, 
I can hear the reader mentally say. 
Yes, for a consideration which is 
usually determined by the courts. Yet 
it would be manifestly unfair to say 
that the hope of pecuniary reward is 
always foremost in the minds of the 
gallant fellows who man the tugs of 
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the Pacific Coast. Many a thrilling 
rescue has been made when the value 
of the imperiled craft was not suffi- 


cient to have tempted the cupidity of 


the most avaricious. And the records 
show that on many occasions the tugs 
have put boldly out to sea to succor 
vessels in distress in the face of 
weather conditions that have kept 
Government craft, built and commis- 
sioned for just such work, tied up in 
some snug harbor. 

What could have been more heroic 
than the saving of the steam schooner 
Washington, by the tugboat Tatoosh, 
in command of Captain “Buck” 
Bailey? ‘The story is so recent that 
only the essential facts need be recited 
here. 

It was on November 13, 1911, that 
the Washington, with 48 persons 
aboard, became disabled at the mouth 
of the Columbia River during a terrific 
gale and was in imminent danger of 
going on the rocks. Five vessels had 
vainly tried to reach the surf-beaten 
vessel when the Tatoosh put out to her 
rescue. 

Captain Bailey handled his vessel 
with his customary skill and daring. 
After allowing his tug to slowly drift 
within heaving distance, a line was 
put across the helpless steamer and 
after what seemed ages to those 
aboard, the Washington was literally 
towed from the jaws of destruction to 
a safe anchorage. Captain Bailey was 
awarded a medal for his gallant ser- 
vice, though in keeping with his usual 
modest demeanor, he emphatically de- 
clared he had done nothing but his 
duty and wished no reward. 

And right here seems the proper 
place for the comment that tugboat 
masters such as Captain Bailey, are in 
a large measure to the manner born. 
Long training in the details of the 
operation of his craft is necessary, as 
well as a perfect knowledge of the 
waters to be traversed; but these fac- 
tors will not of themselves make a 
competent master. There must be 
back of all the ability to think and act 
quickly in the exigencies that are for- 
ever arising. 
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The tugboat captain must often be 
a law unto himself, acting first and 
looking for a precedent afterward. 
Then there is the double responsibility 
that many otherwise capable steam- 
boatmen cannot rise to. The tugboat 
captain is of course expected to look 
after the welfare of the tow depending 
upon him. 

When weather conditions are favor- 
able and everything is moving accord- 
ing to schedule, the mate will answer 
as well as the master. But when the 
dense fogs are shrouding the intricate 
passages in a funereal sheet, or sud- 
den gales are lashing the sea, while a 
Stygian darkness conceals from view 
the far-reaching reef and no less cruel 
shore—then the captain must assume 
full responsibility and for hours at a 
stretch guide the destinies of the two 
vessels committed to his charge. 

Although immune to a remarkable 
degree from the vicissitudes of the 
sea, the tugs themselves occasionally 
come to grief. In 1895 the fine tug 
Mogul was run over and sunk off Cape 
Flattery by the British bark Dara, and 
not more than three years ago the 
handsome tug Sea Lion met a Similar 
fate in the Strait of Juan de Fuca at 
the hands of the schooner Oceania 
Vance. 

The one diversion enjoyed by the 
crews of the various tugs is fishing for 
salmon, cod and halibut off Cape Flat- 
tery. The salmon season opens in 
June and continues through Septem- 
ber. During this period springs, sil- 
vers and sockeyes are taken. 

A favorite fishing for the tugs is 
just off Tatoosh Island. As many as 
six lines are let out and as the tug 
slowly steams about, the lines tighten 
like whip cords as the trolls are taken 
by the hungry fish. The salmon 
caught in these waters range in weight 
from 12 to 45 pounds. When other 
fishing fails, shark are taken. These 
are a small variety, which bite readily 
at a chunk of fat pork, or even at a 
white rag. 

The rapid disappearance of sailing 
craft has been rather keenly felt by 
the various companies operating tugs 
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upon the Pacific Coast, as it takes 
from them one of their most profitable 
sources of income. But still the busi- 
ness cannot for a moment be classed 
among the waning industries. The 
coast-wise schooner business continues 
good and this alone will afford work 
for quite a fleet of tugs. Docking and 
otherwise assisting the steamship fleet 
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that is yearly growing in magnitude 
calls for a flotilla of harbor tugs. And 
even though the old square-riggers are 
abandoning the ocean highways, they 
still continue in service as barges, and 
in this capacity must needs be towed 
up and down the coast laden with coal, 
lumber, canned salmon or concen- 
trates. : 





TO 


A VIOLET 


You bloom in pensive beauty, 
Shy Violet of the grove; 

You breathe where glints the dreaming dew— 
Where wandering zephyrs rove. 


You spring where thought might picture 
Its summers of delight, 

While memory turns her mirror back 
Reflecting time in flight. 


Around you spread wild-flowers, 
And blow the wild rose trees— 
The spirit of your fragrance haunts 

The valley on the breeze. 


You speak in Love’s low language— 
Sweet constancy you teach; 

And lovers give you, floweret, 
As tokened love to each. 


The brook, it softly murmurs 
Its silvery lullaby! 

All through the night ’twill sing to you 
While shadows round you lie. 


What purple dreams will shroud you 
In mystic shade and light— 

All gleaming, garbed in nymphic dew— 
All folded—hushed to-night ? 


Frail thing now close your petals— 
It is the twilight hour; 

But in the morning breathe afresh, 
Your sweet and lonely flower. 


The night is falling, Violet, 
I leave you now to sleep! 

So close your eyelids, dainty plant, 
While night her vigils keep. 


HEDLEY HALL. 





Fire-Fighting in Manila 


By H. W. Dennie 


FIRE department minus 
politics would be practically 
an anomaly in the United 
States, but that is the happy 
position of the men in the Manila Fire 
Department, simply because every- 
thing is under civil service rules, all 
appointments are made from the 
Manila Bureau of Civil Service, there 
are no elections in Manila, and, to 
quote Mr. Dooley, “there you are.” 
The natural result of this is, that 
the men feel a great deal more secure 
in the tenure of their places, knowing, 
as they do, that as long as they behave 
themselves, there is no reason for not 
retaining their jobs indefinitely. And 
a lack of personal worry is a very de- 
sirable feeling in the tropics, as any 
old resident will testify. 


The department is made up of about 
half Americans and half natives, both 
filling places as engineers and firemen. 
The higher offices are all filled by 
Americans. The engineers and fire- 
men are divided into “first” and “‘sec- 
ond” class employees, meaning Ameri- 
cans and Filipinos respectively. The 
American engineers get $1,200 to 
$1,300, and the Filipinos $600. The 
men in the ranks are paid thus: Ameri- 
cans from $900 to $1,140; Filipinos, 
from $240 to $360, depending in both 
cases on length of service. 

“What sort of firemen do the Fili- 
pinos make?” I asked Chief Lewis 
H. Dingman, who has been in charge 
for eight years. 

“Excellent,” he replied. “They like 
to have a leader, but they will go any- 








Manila Fire Department, 1890. 


Before the American occupation. 
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The Manila Fire Department, 1912. - Part of its modern equipment. 


where that I, or other officers, will go. 
In some cases, where the men have 
been under the old Spanish rule, and 
have acquired weak lungs, we don’t 
try to send them into the smoke, but 
where their physical condition is all 
right, we find them perfectly able and 
willing. And they obey rules admir- 
ably, never get intoxicated, and don’t 
talk back. 

“And as for the Americans, most of 
them are either ex-soldiers or sailors, 
and as such are used to discipline. 
They don’t know what fear is. The 
general health of the department is 
good; in fact, we haven’t had a death 
in nearly two years.” 

The Insular government is very lib- 
eral with the Americans in the matter 
of vacations. A man’s “accrued 
leave” begins with the day of his ser- 
vice, but he must serve two years be- 
fore it becomes operative. He gets 
30 days of this each year, but need not 


use it every year. However, he must 
use it by the expiration of five years, 
or else begin over again. In addition, 
he: gets 28 days’ vacation leave an- 
nually, and this he must take annually. 
Either or both of these may be spent 
in the islands or elsewhere. 

For example, a man having served 
three years with good behavior, wishes 
to go “home.” He has had his 28 
days each of these years under full 
pay. Before he leaves for “the States” 
he is given pay in advance for three 
months and a half, representing a 
month of accrued leave for each year, 
and half salary for an extra half 
month. The Insular government has 
special rates with three lines, one to 
San Francisco, one to Seattle and one 
to New York, by any one of which em- 
ployees get a substantial reduction on 
passenger rates home. 

When an employee gets ready to re- 
turn, if out of funds, he simply gets an 
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order from the government for an ad- 
vance of ‘return transportation, which 
is afterwards deducted from his salary 
in six monthly payments. 

As will be seen by a comparison 
with salaries in many of the larger 
cities in the United States, the Manila 
fireman does not get quite so much 
pay. “No,” I hear critics answer, “nor 
does he have any skyscrapers to con- 


tend with, nor any ice or snow.” Very. 


true, but he has other troubles. One 
is the enervating effect of the tropical 
climate. 

Another trouble, which he meets in- 
variably every early spring at the ter- 
mination of the dry season, is the nipa 
house fires. The man in America is 


totally unable to comprehend the effect . 


of these fires in their quickness. On 
February 25th of last year, 777 houses, 
covering an area of a mile and a half 
square, were consumed in a few hours. 
The department had the blaze under 
control within an hour, but was obliged 
to put in eleven hours all told before 
the danger was over. The thatched 
roofs of these native houses are minia- 
ture tinder magazines, and fires of 
that description keep the department 
on the jump getting their hose lines 
out of the way—not in the way—for 
the flames simply run like “wildfire.” 
These fires usually occur in the day- 
time, when the heat of the tropical 
sun is hardest on the firemen. 

Residents in this country may ask: 
“Why don’t they rebuild with less in- 
flammable houses?” ‘The answer is, 
that the poverty stricken Filipino 
laborer cannot afford the cost. 

The Manila Fire Department was 
first organized just after the American 
occupation in 1898, by Captain Dodge, 
one of the volunteer officers, but lack- 
ing the necessary experience in such 
matters, he did not make a success, 
so ex-Chief Hugh Bonner, of the New 
York Department, was imported in 
1901, and a re-organization took place. 
The present chief, Lewis H. Dingman, 
and his deputy, Clarence F. Samuel- 
son, entered the service in August of 
that year. Three years later, Mr. 
Dingman became chief, and has re- 
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Lewis H. Dingman, Chief, Manila 
Fire Department. 


tained that position since. 

The present department is up to date 
in every respect, the equipment rank- 
ing with cities on a par in population 
with Manila in this country. The_sec- 


ond Webb motor was received last 
fall, which, with the usual complement 
of modern engines, trucks, and hose 
wagons, places the department on an 
efficient footing. American horses 
are, of course, used for the engines, 
the diminutive little native ponies be- 
ing of about as much use as a cara- 
bao for such purposes. 

The horses stand the climate sur- 
prisingly well. “At first we thought,” 
explained the chief, “that five years 
would be their limit here, but we now 
have in service several animals that 
have been here for ten years, and ap- 
parently they are good for several 
years more. Naturally, when they are 
first brought here they perspire greatly 
when driven to a fire, but they seem 
to get acclimated gradually, just the 
same as the men.” 





California Pioneer Princes 


By Rockwell D. Hunt, Ph. D. 


the American people during the 

first century of its history was 

the development of the great 
West (Bogart, Economic History of 
U. S., 172), then the typical frontier 
settler is deserving of high tribute. 
The pioneer it was that broke the path 
of westward empire, that prepared the 
way for the unfoldment of the endur- 
ing qualities of advancing civilization. 

Franklin was looking forward to an 
America of vast population when in 
1754 he presented his Albany Plan for 
union, and he is said to have ventured 
the prophecy that in less than a cen- 
.tury the great Trans-Alleghany coun- 
try must become “a populous and 
powerful dominion;” Washington 
caught a vision of the West, and while 
yet a youth became impressed with 
the magnitude of that wide-spreading, 
unexplored domain. For young 
America to fulfill the prophecy of 
Franklin, and to actualize the vision 
of Washington, required the sheer 
physical strength, the intellectual dar- 
ing and the moral stamina of a galaxy 
of pioneer princes. Glancing back 
over the wonderful century that in our 
history is but the synonym for west- 
ward expansion, we must pronounce 
these path-finding princes our truest 
Americans. It is they who have best 
exemplified the standard of greatness 
that is distinctively Western, who have 
displayed those qualities of heart and 
hand that betoken the spirit genuinely 
American. 

“Tt has always been our happy for- 
tune,” observes a genial writer (Bar- 
rows, Oregon, 119), “to have a border 
population that was constantly uneasy 


I IT IS TRUE that the task of 


’ 


to reach a farther front, wilder land, 
and harder life.” In the vanguard of 
this population—supplying the very 
sinews of the conquest—has been the - 
sturdy stuff of princely-pioneers. But 
the sharp contrasts and exertion-com- 
pelling experiences of the frontier 
proved themselves a schoolmaster, im- 
parting deep instruction in initiative, 
versatility and largeness of view. And 
so it was that these American men of 
energy and expansive outlook received 
a still higher enduement of the self- 
same active qualities that made them 
pioneers from the experience of sur- 
mounting environmental obstacles of 
the frontier: rising to the occasion and 
subjugating their environment, their 
work of adaptation and subjugation 
redounded to their own enlargement, 
to the liberation of their highest 
powers. 

The sturdiness of the men constitut- 
ing the host that invaded the sweeping 
prairie, the forest primeval, and the 
paradisaical valleys was made yet 
more sturdy by the discipline of long 
and patient contact with the primitive 
conditions, the stern necessities, the 
widening opportunities of the West. If 
on the frontier were found those drawn 
from the degraded, shiftless and 
vicious classes, it happily remains 
true that the greater number of “men 
who came to the backwoods to hew out 
homes and rear families were stern, 
manly and honest.” (Roosevelt, Win- 
ning of the West, 130.) 

It was an early decree of “Manifest 
Destiny” that California, lying 
directly in the path of American pro- 
gress, must at length fall to the 
United States. Still the real mother of © 
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California—let us gratefully acknowl- 
edge—was not America, but Spain. 
For Spain it was, that empire of 
matchless opportunity as she stood 
facing the modern age, that discov- 
ered our coast line, planted colonies 
on our soil, and introduced the ele- 
ments of civilization within our bor- 
ders. 

Nor did Spain fail to contribute 
richly to the calendar of our princely 
pioneers. It is significant that Colum- 
bus, in his ascriptions of praise to the 
Almighty on the morning of the 
twelfth day of October, 1492, should 
thus pray: “May thy Majesty be ex- 
alted, who has deigned to permit that 
by Thy humble servant Thy sacred 
name should be made known and 
preached in this other part of the 
world.” It is equally significant that 
by royal order this prayer should be 
repeated by Balboa, Pizarro and Cor- 
tez in the places of their respective 
discoveries. The preaching of that 


sacred name, the conversion of rude 
savages to the Holy Faith—here was 


one of the most powerful of all mo- 
tives impelling to the discovery, the 
exploration, the occupation and settle- 
ment of new Western lands. 
California’s historical heritage is 
thereby the richer because of the 
names and deeds of devoted men like 
Eusebio Francisco Kino, Jesuit mis- 
sionary and royal cosmographer who, 
after much tribulation, had surveyed 
from afar the promised lend of Alta 
California, though not permitted to en- 
ter, finally laying down his brave life 
among the simple Pimas; Juan Maria 
de Salvatierra, Father Visitador of 
the Pimeria missions, and later the au- 
thor of the endowment fund (Fondo 
Piadoso) devoted to the “conversion 
of California,” “an emissary strong in 
body, firm in resolve, prudent in judg- 
ment, and of enduring gentleness o: 
bearing;” (Richman, California under 
Spain and Mexico, 43), and Juan 
Ugarte, whcse physical prowess, 
abounding works, and lofty and far- 
reaching policy had.won for him the 
title of “Hercules of. the Society of 
Jesus” and of “preserver of the Lower 
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Californian missions”—‘“an admirable 
man, as God liveth, well worthy of 
immortality.” (Cf. Hittell, History of 
California, I, 188.) 

But it was not for the Society of 
Jesus to carry into effect the splendid 
vision of Father Kino for a grand cor- 
don of missions stretching away to 
Mendocino. It remained for the then 
more popular, better-favored order of 
Franciscans, whose appearance in 
New Spain antedated Cabrillo’s ad- 
vent at San Diego by nearly a score 
of years, to carry forward one of the 
most interesting and noteworthy ex- 
periments that missionary annals have 
to record. If, as Carlyle once remarked, 
the history of England is the history 
of her church, then with equal truth it 
may be affirmed the story of Spanish 
California is the story of her Fran- 
ciscan -missions. 

There is little of the heroic, little 
that becomes the prince, in the early 
annals of military or political Alta 
California. To be sure, Captain Cas- 
par de Portola had displayed a high 
order of tact and skill in successfully 
executing the most unwelcome royal 
decree of expulsion hurled against the 
Jesuits: missing the path to Monterey 
he may also be praised, as first nomi- 
nal Governor of the new province, for 
the accidental discovery of San Fran- 
cisco Bay. But no amount of festive 
celebrating, no superadded extolling 
of virtues can ever raise his figure to 
commanding or heroic stature. To be 
sure, there was the quick succession of 
governors from Portola to Sola— 
Borica was a faithful guardian of the 
meagre revenues, and he wrought for 
secular education; Arrillaga brought 
the private rancho to a place of im- 
portance. But taken in entirety, the 
political annals of the times are de- 
cidedly jejune, yielding little of inter- 


‘est and less of inspiration to the stu- 


dent in a later age. 

Not so the missions planted by the 
disciples of Saint Francis. Chief 
among these, he to whom more than to 
others was given to make the dream of 
Kino come true, was Padre Junipero 
Serra, Californian Knight of the Cross. 











Monument erected to the memory of Father Junipero Serra near the spot where he 
landed at Monterey Bay, California, to found the San Carlos Mission, June 3, 1770, the 
second mission in the State. 
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Easily first among those pioneer mis- 
sionaries whose high courage and sub- 
lime faith were indispensable factors 
in the reduction of California by Cau- 
casians, his place is unalterably fixed, 
his name written in flaming letters 
high up in the stately hall of fame. 

When, on the sixteenth day of July, 
1769, 
then fifty-six years old, raised the 
cross of Santa Fe, and formally dedi- 
cated Mission San Diego, he at length 
entered upon his real life work, fer- 
vently saying: “All my life has been 
lived for this glorious day.” And with 
the ringing Te Deum, under the giant 
Vizcaino Oak at Monterey in early 
June of the following year, the re- 
ligious occupation of Nueva Califor- 
nia became a reality proudly published 
throughout the wide possessions of 
Spain. 

Nine California missions had Serra 
the happiness to establish. Then, at 
three score years and ten, lame, weary, 
scarcely belonging to this world; but 
with quenchless devotion and spirit 
transcendent, for the last time he made 
loving pilgrimage on foot along El 
Camino Real from San Diego to Mon- 
terey, failing not to turn aside into 
the many rancherias to bestow com- 
fort upon the adoring neophytes. The 
mission church he leved best fittingly 
became his tomb. 

His was a great spirit—gentle but 
strong, humble but austere, not with- 
out intolerance, yet utterly consecrated 
to the task of his life. The affection- 
ingste attachment which as a youth he 

had -fotmed~ for Palou; Verger and 


Crespi in the Majorca Convent he 


never permitted to wane in later life. 
_ His attacks on the dissolute soldiery 
were relentless and unremitting. To 
him, religion was everything: for the 
sake of religion were spent his years 
“of incessant toil and struggle, years 
of surpassing fortitude and incredible 
sacrifice—pouring out his very life for 
the rude aborigines. 

Fermin Francisco Lasuen was, as 
Father-President, doubtless a _ great 
missionary light; but Junipero was a 
flaming torch. Palou wrought vali- 


the devout Father-President, ° 
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antly; but he was content to be the 
humble biographer: of the truly great 
one. Look where we may, there is 
none in the missionary annals of 
Spanish California worthy to be com- 
pared with the first Father-President, 
Junipero Serra. 

Following the regime of Spain and 
the golden age of the Franciscans, 
came the independence of Mexico, 
and the sad downfall of the religious 
establishments. Meanwhile the more 
than generous bestowal of land grants 
by the governors to Spaniards of rank 
give ground for deeming the manorial 
ranchero as the typical pioneer of the 
period of care-free California. There 
was, it is true, the officious comman- 
dante and the ceremonious alcalde; 
but neither sword nor silver-headed 
staff lent the princely dignity that be- 
longed as of right to the lord of the 
wide-spreading leagues of the rancho. 

Leading names among the pioneer 
Spanish families will not be forgotten. 
With the patrician caballero and the 
gracious senora surrounded by from 
twelve to twenty sons and daughters 
and a goodly retinue of Indian ser- 
vants, these early Californian families 
were families indeed. There were 
some of pure Castilian blood, like the 
Carrillos, here and there a few dis- 
playing marks of brilliancy like Alva- 
rado and Figueroa, many who, like 
de la Guerra and Pacheco, Bandini and 
Coronel, showed capacity for assimi- 
lating American ideas and American 
life, and of contributing worthily to 
that life. 

Better than any of these does Mari- 
ano G. Vallejo litkk together the old 
and the new in California, bridging 
the gulf “between the quiet and happy 
age of the beginning of the century and 
the age of the American growth and 
change.” Prominently identified with 


the social life as well as the political 


and military activities of the Mexican 
regime, he was pronounced many years 
later the most distinguished of sur- 
viving Spanish-Californians. He was 
generous, sometimes to the point of 
prodigality, distinguished in presence 
and courtly in personal address, high- 
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spizited but affable—a soldier of abil- 
ity, zealous legislator, caballero, ran- 
chero, friend of Americans. 

But the spirit of the “splendid idle 
forties” is almost inconceivably re- 
mote from us, and must needs be fol- 
lowed by another and more stirring 
age. Priceless as is our heritage in 
the “Arcadia of the West,” and how- 
ever we may treasure its names and 
story, it was the on-coming American, 
working his westward way irto the 
land of the setting sun, that proved 
himself the dynamic factor in the 
metamorphosis of the things that were 
into what has come to be. He it was 
that exemplified the true California 
spirit, which is essentially democratic, 
instinct with progress, abounding in 
life, and—chief of all—fundamentally 
American. 

California became irrevocably 
American, call it “Manifest Destiny” 
or what you will. And early Ameri- 
can California was at once the culmi- 
nation of what had been before and 
the prophecy of things yet to be. Not 
all the foreigners who early came 
hither breathed the genuine spirit of 
California; nor did all possess the ster- 
ling qualities of the typical pioneer. 
The heterogeneous tide brought many 
an irresponsible adventurer, many a 
base exploiter of his fellows; but it 
brought also numbers of sturdy pio- 
neer folk—hardy, dauntless, invinci- 
ble—the men who more than all others 
have established for generations 
the norm of California life and char- 
acter. 

Our quest is for names of princely 
pioneers that embody in generous 
measure the marks of the Californian 
species of greatness. California is big 
and young and optimistic: the typical 
Californian must have the stamp of 
largeness of vision, unaffected virility, 
abounding resourcefulness, and essen- 
tial democracy. California stands for 
altitude and amplitude, and the meas- 
ure of her treasure is uncounted. 


“Her poppies fling a cloth of gold 
O’er California’s hills— 
Fit emblem of the wealth untold 
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That hill and dale and plain unfold. 
Her fame the whole world fills.” 
—Eliza D. Keith. 


Who are our truest, most real Cali- 
fornians? In what life-walks have 
they been found? By what token 
shall we know them? 

The epoch-making gold discovery, 
focusing the world’s eyes on the land 
of El Dorado, was indeed the pivot- 
point in our far-western history; and 
no ungenerous measure of honor will 
ever be bestowed upon the name of 
the fortunate discoverer: but by no 
amount of verbiage or euphanic praise 
can James Marshall be exalted to the 
heroic stature of pioneer princeliness. 
He was an ordinary man admitted 
within the realm of fame by fortunate 
accident; to impute to him the quality 
of genuine greatness would show 
strange want of discernment. More 
reason by far would there be to pause 
before the name of Marshall’s asso- 
ciate and superior, John Augustus Sut- 
ter, for here indeed is princely stature. 

Sutter was the name that was on 
the tongue of every American journey- 
ing across the prairie toward Califor- 
nia: Sutter’s Fort was the objective 
point of uncounted immigrant trains, 
winding their arduous way toward the 
setting sun. Coming down from the 
heart of the Sierra Nevada at the end 
of their long and hazardous journey, 
the hardy host of pioneers received at 
New Helvetia such a welcome from 
the hospitable Swiss captain as caused 
his name to stand forth as the ideal to 
strong men and to women and children 
as a member of the Donner Party 
gratefully expressed it, “of all that is 
generous, noble and good.” 

Apparently secure in his vast pos- 
sessions, the gallant captain, with his 
love of romance and wealth of imagi- 
nation, might well boast himself lord 
of all he surveyed. It is grievous, 
therefore, to recall that this founder 
of the Fort, friend of pioneers, and 
lover of America, through the strange 
vicissitudes of fortune, died in pov- 
erty if not in utter neglect. Neverthe- 
less his name will never perish: Eliza 
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Donner voiced the tribute of the hearts 
of succeeding generations when she 
said: “All who see this land of the 
sunset will read, and know, and love 
the name of John A. Sutter, who fed 
the hungry, clothed the naked, and 
comforted the sorrowing children of 
California’s pioneer days.” 

The in-rush of the days of gold 
brought men of every rank and class. 
But California proved a great leveler 
of whilom ranks, a magic crucible of 
the classes. New Englander and Ken- 
tuckian, lawyer and doctor and 
farmer, Whig and Democrat—all be- 
came Californian. In life’s later day, 
whether in San Francisco or New 
York or Baltimore, those who had 
numbered themselves among the Ar- 
gonauts were wont to date their life- 
history from the days of ’49; they kept 
ever green the memory of those allur- 
ing scenes of early California. 

The Californian at his best, even in 
the feverishness of social disorder, did 
not abandon himself either to avarice 
or to vice. Thousands were indeed 
unable to withstand the extreme so- 
cial pressures, and so were swept 
headlong into the maelstrom. Not so 
the masterful pioneer prince. 

If it is true, as Professor Royce 
avers (California, p. 222) that San 
Francisco has been socially and mor- 
ally tried as has no other American 
community, it is conspicuously signi- 
ficant that she has not failed to bring 
forth, in hours of crisis, wide-visioned 
leaders fitted to cope incisively and 
victoriously with the strongest adver- 
sary of the public weal. As a cham- 
pion of civic right and social cleansing 
in the midst of evil days, the historic 
type, par excellence, is found in the 
person of William Tell Coleman. 
When the rapturous delirium of wild 
speculation became a consuming fire, 
and good men, absorbed in their pri- 
vate affairs, forgot the duties of citi- 
zenship, and the failure of justice was 
evidenced by scores of unexpiated 
murders and robberies, the “inevitable 
response to the general cry for retri- 
bution and protection” was the great 
Vigilance Committee of- 1851, and 


Coleman was the imperial man of the 
hour. He had won imperishable fame. 
His supreme courage, his consummate 
ability in generalship, his -absolute 
personal honesty and poise of judg- 
ment, and withal his self-sacrificing 
devotion to public duty mark him as 
one of the truly great, whether we 
view these as qualities of the man 
himself or as measured by their 
beneficent results. When “Old Vigi- 
lante” died in 1893 the venerable edi- 
tor of the New York Sun, a life-long 
friend, paid this simple tribute: 
“Surely, if there are great men nowa- 
days, Coleman was one, and they who 
knew him truly as he was may well 
be grateful to Heaven for the privi- 
lege.” 

Among the princely: pioneers of the 
Golden State were great captains of 
industry and builders of splendid for- 
tunes. Such was James Lick, native 
of Pennsylvania, who landed at San 
Francisco in 1847. In the early gold 
excitement he foresaw the value of 
property, and made extensive pur- 
chases in the sand hills. To-day his 
greatest benefaction is known of all 
enlightenment, and our knowledge of 
the stellar heavens has already been 
immeasurably enriched through the 
agency of the Lick Observatory, on 
the summit of Mt. Hamilton. 

Darius Ogden Mills was another of 
California’s most successful pioneers: 
his death at the age of four score years 
and five brought freshly to remem- 
brance his remarkable financial career, 
which had been begun in a little one- 
story brick building on J street, Sac- 
ramento, where he exchanged cur- 
rency and gold dust at the rate of $16 
an ounce. His characteristic reticence, 
business integrity, sagacity in finan- 
cial investment, and his splendid gifts 
and philanthropies admit him to an 
honorable place in California’s hall of 
fame. 

Leland Stanford is a name ineradi- 
cably stamped upon the history of 
California. Politics, thorough-bred 
horses, a railroad and a university— 
these individually and severally will 
keep ever green the memory of this 
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prince among pioneers whose career 
has been epitomized in two words— 
“personal success.”. Personal success 
and direct usefulness were indeed the 
primary ideals of his life. Albert Shaw 
said of him: “He lived at the top of 
his possibilities.” (See Review of Re- 
views, 8:155.) 

As “War Governor” of the Empire 
State of the Pacific, and later as 
United States Senator, his political 
career was distinguished. Associated 
with Collis P. Huntington, Charles 
Crocker and Mark Hopkins, he as- 
sumed the place of command in bring- 
ing to completion one of the most stu- 
pendous works of man; but the name 
of Stanford will be most gratefully re- 
membered because of the monument 
that, with the continued cooperation of 
“his best friend and helper”—his wife, 
Jane Lathrop Stanford—he has 
erected as a perpetual memorial to his 
son and as a benefaction to the unend- 
ing generations of student life. The 
vast fortune that made him the richest 
man in Congress was not his greatest 


triumph—this was the Leland Stan- 
ford, Junior, University, which was 
conceived as an effecti¥Ve means for 


transmitting “personal success” and 
“direct usefulness.” 

In the quest for pioneer princes, the 
Protestant preacher of rugged type 
merits consideration. He is one of the 
most heroic figures that walked across 
our early history. Yonder sits Sam- 
uel H. Willey, in the full glory of 
life’s gorgeous sunset, awaiting the 
summons that has already called his 
contemporaries to everlasting day. 
President Benjamin Ide Wheeler 
called attention to a remarkable per- 
sonality when at the Commencement 
of 1910 he conferred upon this ven- 
erable minister the honorary degree of 
Doctor of Laws. “Samuel Hopkins 
Willey, founder, prophet, seer, be- 
holder. It has been given you to see 
the hilltop of vision transmuted into 
the mountain of fulfillment, and a dim- 
focused future dissolve upon the 
scene into a firm, clear present. Your 
life is a bond between our beginning 
and our present, between your dream 
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and its embodiment, between your 
prayer and its answer.” 

Willey belongs to a goodly group of 
Protestant missionaries to early 
American California. Conspicuous in 
Methodism was “Father” William 
Taylor, who for seven years was heard 
in gospel song and sturdy sermon on 
the streets of San Francisco, after- 
wards made Bishop of the African 
continent. Second to Taylor was My- 
ron C. Briggs, a terror to the evil- 
doer and an inspiration to righteous- 
ness, who by tongue and pen vied 
with Stanford and Thomas Starr King 
in effective work against California’s 
threatened secession, and for the pre- 
servation of the Union. Dwight Hunt, 
the Congregationalist; Williams and 
Scott the Presbyterians; Wheeler the 
Baptist; Ver Mehr the Episcopalian, 
and others such as they, present a 
page in the history of the “flush 
times” in striking and wholesome con- 
trast to a record of sordid motives and 
unworthy deeds. “Happily the long 
record of vice and immorality,” as we 
read in the Annals of San Francisco, 
“has a bright and noble counterpart 
like the gold dust among the muddy 
atoms of our own river beds, that re- 
deems our character from wholesome 
condemnation.” 

California truly is a land rich in the 
heritage of pioneer princes. In the 
calendar are devoted founders of mis- 
sions and fearless preachers of right- 
eousness, high-bred Castilians and af- 
fluent rancheros, leaders in _ social 
purging and builders of splendid for- 
tunes, seers, poets, orators, statesmen, 
soldiers, great lovers of nature and 
faithful lovers of man. Time fails for 
further recital: yet we have not so 
much as_ pronounced the name of 
Fremont, the “Pathfinder,” most con- 
spicuous figure in the American con- 
quest; of Grant and Sherman and Hal- 
leck, the soldiers (who in a measure 
belong to California), of Baker the 
orator, of Judah the engineer, of Bran- 
nan the progressive leader and early 
millionaire, of Colton, the first Ameri- 
can alcalde, of Field, the eminent jur- 
ist, of Cornelius Cole, the Senator, of 
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Joaquin Miller, the poet of the Sierras, 
of John Muir, the brother of the Big 
Trees. 

But whom shall we acclaim the wor- 
thiest of the princely pioneers to em- 
body in his single life and character 
the qualities of true Western greatness 
—who is our Californian par excel- 
lence? His must be a _ composite 
greatness, with open-handed hospital- 
ity and the practice of personal integ- 
rity; his must be the strength of tol- 
erance, resting upon an unwavering 
confidence in “the validity of liberty” 
and the rulings of an all-wise Provi- 
dence in the affairs of men. 

Such was the measure of John Bid- 
well, “father of Chico.” Here was 
California’s true nobleman; princely 
in very democracy, hospitable even 
to his own hurt, wholesome-hearted 
and resourceful, full of aspiration in 
youth, alert and vigorous at eighty, 
an unaffected Christian gentleman of 
simple grace and genuine courtliness. 

Standing full six feet in height, he 
possessed a powerful frame and re- 
markable endurance. For well nigh 
three score years he was a prominent 
citizen of California. For one to sit 
and listen while this pioneer of ’41 
discoursed in his deliberate, inimitable 
way upon the early Californian re- 
gime—as has been my rare good for- 
tune—was like listening to a veritable 
voice out of the romantic past: other 
days were made vocal, history itself 
became audible. 

I find no other man in all our an- 
nals that embodied in his own charac- 
ter and life so many of the traits and 
qualities of the typical pioneer of 
California at his best as were happily 
blended in the personality of John 
Bidwell. Kino and Serra, Taylor and 
Willey. represent the missionary zeal 
of the Spanish and American Chris- 
tianity from the standpoint of the 
Church, Catholic and Protestant: 
these came to minister unto Califor- 
nians, not so much to be Californians. 
Vallejo and Bandini were interesting 
types of the old regime, with some 
capacity for American ideas; but their 
kind was essentially Spanish. Mar- 
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shall lit a torch that illuminated a 
unique age; but his personality faded 
into the shadows. Sutter was the gen- 
erous friend of the Americans, but 
never quite one of them; and a dozen 
years before his death he took a 
sadly affectionate farewell of Califor- 
nia to'make his home among the 
peaceful Moravians in Pennsylvania. 
Coleman was a mighty captain in the 
days of swift social purging; yet he 
knew little of the pastoral life of his 
California. Lick and Mills were great 
captains of industry; but Lick was at 
times parsimonious and inhospitable, 
and Mills was reticent and distant. 
Stanford was doubtless greatest of the 
“Big Four” of the Pacific Railroad, a 
distinguished politician and kingly 
benefactor; nevertheless, his arrival 
in 1852 lost for him the chance of be- 
ing numbered among the real Argo- 
nauts. Fremont is called the “Path- 
finder;” but even he first entered 
California years after the coming of 
the first overland immigrant train 
and lacked much of being the full- 
orbed Californian. 

Turn once more to John Bidwell, 
and behold in him a genuine Califor- 
nian. He stands the test of early en- 
trance, of self-education, of largeness 
of vision, resourcefulness of life, and 
adamantine principles coupled with 
broad tolerance and simple faith. “A 
Western man,” as Dr. Amos G. War- 
ner once said, “is an Eastern man who 
has had some additional experiences.” 
(Quoted by D. S. Jordan in “Califor- 
nia and Californians.”) As Lincoln 
was the only single man big enough to 
embody the composite spirit of 
Americanism, so Bidwell best embod- 
ies the various qualities that mark the 
typical pioneer prince of California. 

His wonderful versatility exacted 
of every passing year an invisible re- 
source and a mellowing richness of 
heart, which combined with generous 
native endowment in the perfection of 
a character at once lofty, heroic, gen- 
tle, noble. The petals of the tiniest 
flower and the huge geological forma- 
tions alike elicited his warm admira- 
tion. He stored his mind with a 
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wealth of the poetry of Nature and of 
the Psalms of David. For years he 
was the State’s foremost agriculturist. 
His political career was long and full 
of interest, if not always successfr| 
from the standpoint of voting strength 
His benefactions were both numerous 
and worthy of the best spirit of the 
Californian’s open-handed generosity. 
As a host he was the beau-ideal, al- 
ways heartily joined by his charming 
wife in welcoming alike to Rancho 
Chico the world’s most renowned and 
the Indian protege. 

The great commonwealth of Califor- 
nia, with its fabulous resources and 
boundless possibilities, is to-day the 
richer because of the expansive char- 
acter and stimulating example of its 
pioneer princes. Few, indeed, are the 
Argonauts that now remain on this 
side of the “Great Divide,” to answer 
the roll-call of the Forty-niners. Yet 
a little while, and the inconspicuous 
notices that now and again record the 
“death of a forty-niner” or the “pass- 
ing of a California pioneer,” will have 
wholly and forever disappeared from 
the surfeited columns of our news- 
papers. 
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Is it not meet and befitting then that 
a group of historical students and in- 
structors of youth should pause in re- 
newed contemplation of the historical 
heritage that is ours, with the earnest 
thought of a fuller entrance thereinto 
in the future? The favored sons of 
California may well heed a wise re- 
mark of Arnold of Rugby: “The har- 
vest gathered in the fields of the past 
is to be brought home for the use of 
the present.” 

Therefore do we pay humble and 
reverent tribute to that honorable body 
of frontiersmen, sturdy, strong-fibred, 
princely pioneers. 


“I have no words to speak their 
praise. 

Theirs was the deed: the guerdon ours. 

The wilderness and weary days 

Were theirs alone: for us the flowers.’ 


—A. J]. Waterhouse. 


, 


To be sons of such as these, and 
dwellers in happiness in the Golden 
Land they have bequeathed—ours is 
a heritage dearly to be prized and a 
never-failing inspiration. 


FAN 


(On a Chinese Theme.) 


Alone and pondering, at eventide, 
A one-day bride 
Sits in the bride-room, silently, and breathes 

The fragrance of the floating incense- wreaths. 


And lifting her gay fan, her dreamy eyes 
Fall on this painted speech, with quick surprise: 


“When no air moves, when summer heat oppresses, 
Men seek me then, and woo my cool caresses. 
But when the grateful autumn breeze is gained, 
Then am I thrown aside, forgot, disdained.” 

* * * Bo 


Silent she sat there, while the dim hours ran, 
And gazed with troubled wonder at the fan. 


Roy TEMPLE House. 





Episcopalian, Catholic, Lutheran 


What These Creeds Surrender to Enter the Church 


Federation Proposed 


By C. T. Russell, Pastor Brooklyn and London Tabernacles 


“Say ye not, A Federation, to all 
them to whom this people shall say, a 
Federation; neither fear ye their fear, 
nor be afraid.’—Isaiah 8:12. 


F THE THREE oldest de- 
nominations of Christendom 
Episcopalians, Catholics and 
Lutherans—the latter have 

least to surrender. Their tenacity for 
the Word of God they may still main- 
tain, even though others of the feder- 
ated bodies might more and more 
abandon the Holy Scriptures, under 
leadership of the Universities, Col- 
leges and Seminaries teaching Higher- 
Criticism-Infidelity and the Evolution 
theory. 


Some Things in Common. 


The Federation nevertheless would 
still permit Lutherans and others to 
love and reverence the Word of God 
and yet be in fellowship. Almighty 
God, the Son of God, and the Holy 
Spirit, firmly believed in by Lutherans, 
would all be acknowledged with more 
or less of’ mental reservation by all 
the denominations associated in the 
Federation. Nothing along these lines 
would need to b> abandoned. Even 
Luther’s plea of consubstantiation in 
the Eucharist may be held without ob- 
jection. Even the honor of being the 
first denomination of the Reformation 
might still be held. We conclude, then, 
that Lutherans would not be required 
to sacrifice anything. 


Episcdpalians and Catholics have 
some things in common. They each 
claim to represent the original apos- 
tolic Church. They each claim 
(through their bishops in the laying on 
of hands) apostolic authority. Their 
common claim is that all other denomi- 
nations of Christians whatsoever, are 
false churches without Divine author- 
ity, and hence not to be recognized or 
tolerated. Accordingly no minister of 
another denomination would be per- 
mitted to preach either in a Catholic 
or an Episcopalian pulpit. And if by 


‘mischance such a circumstance should 


occur it would be considered neces- 
sary to purge the sacred spot by a 
kind of re-consecration. From the 
standpoint of these denominations all 
others are heretics; but, they say, not 
willingly so, but ignorantly so. 

Here note the fact that a cleavage is 
in process among Episcopalians. A 
minority, termed high-churchmen, are 
gradually separatine Romeward, while 
the majority are sharing the  senti- 
ments of other Protestants, to the ef- 
fect that the matter of “apostolic suc- 
cession” is probably less important 
than their forefathers supposed. 

For the purposes of this discussion 
we may without offense ignore the 
high-church minority and say that the 
Scriptures which plainly foretell the 
perfecting of Church Federation indi- 
cate that it will include Episcopalians, 
but will not include Catholics. Never- 
theless the intimation is that while 
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the Federation will be a. Protestant 
one, it will not be anti-Catholic. On 
the contrary, the two great systems, 
Catholic and Protestant, will fraternize 
and co-operate along various lines— 
especially in the manipulation of 
social and political influences. 


Episcopals Sacrifice a Little Pride. 


The breadth of the Episcopal creed 
will not call for particular sacrifices 
in Federation, if only their pride on 
the subject of apostolic succession can 
be satisfied. They are all prepared to 
admit that no particular wisdom or 
holiness has been communicated from 
generation to generation, from bishop 
to bishop and from bishop to lower 
clergy through the laying on of hands. 
They are willing to admit that there 
have been men as wise and others as 
foolish outside as inside their Com- 
munion. 

They are willing to admit that no 
greater light upon the Word of God 
and its meaning has come down to 
humanity through its channels than 
through outside channels. They are 
willing to admit that their clergy have 
no more of Divine Grace and Truth, 
Wisdom and Power than have others 
of God’s people, both clergy and laity, 
outside their boundaries. 

Hence they are willing, nay, anxious 
for Federation, and ask only that their 
“face be saved,” by some acknowl- 
edgment of the long idolized thought 
that ability to expound the Scriptures 
and the Grace of God in expounding 
them could be had only through their 
channel. They have no desire to prove 
their claim to superior grace and truth 
by measuring swords of the Spirit 
with other ministers. 

Up to the present time Episcopalians 
decline to be parties to the Federa- 
tion unless their special claim be in 
some sense or degree recognized. Pride 
says it would never do to retract now 
all that the denomination has stood 
for in separation for centuries. They 
would urge Christians of the other de- 
nominations, especially the clergy, to 
consider the advantage which would 
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accrue to the Federation. by having all 
Protestant ministers accept their ordi- 
nation. They do not claim that it 
would make them wiser or better men, 
nor more efficient teachers, either of 
truth or error. But they do claim that 
it would give them an authority in the 
eyes of the people, and give color and 
reasonableness to the Federation of 
many churches with discordant creeds 
posing as one church in the Federa- 
tion arrangement. 


The Common People Thinking More. 


The argument is, “The common peo- 
ple, the laity,” are disposed more than 
ever to think for themselves on relig- 
ious subjects, and to study the Bible 
for themselves. If, therefore, as min- 
isters, you desire to hold the people in 
check so that they shall not think for 
themselves you would do well to con- 
cede the claim of apostolic succession 
—that no one is permitted to interpret 
or teach the Bible except those who 
have received apostolic benediction. 

It was disregard of this claim of 
apostolic benediction which led to free- 
dom of thought on religious subjects 
and ultimately led to the formation of 
the various sects. You should now 
seek to restrict further investigation of 
the Bible and further interpretation of 
it by accepting our theory, by permit- 
ting us to grant you recognition in 
some simple form of the rights of apos- 
tolic authority through our bishops. 
If you do not do so, you will more 
and more lose your hold on the people, ° 
for we are coming more and more to a 
time of individual thought on every 
topic. 

The Scriptures intimate that this 
argument will ultimately prevail -and 
great Protestant denominations be 
thus vitalized and in cooperation with 
Catholicism, for a short while domi- 
nate Christendom socially and politi- 
cally, crushing out individual thought 
and negativing and black-listing all re- 
ligious teachers outside the Federation 
and its Catholic ally. From this stand- 
point, the Episcopal system will lose 
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nothing, but even be a gainer of pres- 
tige through the Federation. 

For Catholics to join the Federation 
would signify the surrender of a great 
deal, and yet in the light of the Twen- 
tieth Century, surely much could be 
surrendered without any sacrifice of 
manhood—merely with the sacrifice of 
a little pride. For the Church at Rome 
to federate with the Protestant 
churches would mean that they ceased 
to protest and that she relinquished 
her peculiar claims: 


What Catholics Would Surrender. 


1. That she alone is the Church of 
Christ and has authority to instruct. 

2. That she is more than a Church 
or prospective Kingdom—that to her 
has been committed by God the ruler- 
ship of the world in respect to all mat- 
ters temporal and spiritual, hence that 
she is the reigning Kingdom of God. 

3. That her Pope is the authorized 
representative of Christ, anointed and 
commissioned of God to fulfill all the 
prophecies of the Scriptures respecting 
the reign of Christ, his Mediatorial 
Kingdom, etc. This claim of Papacy 
that the Pope’s reign is de facto the 
reign of Christ is expressed in the 
declaration that he is the Vice-gerent 
of Christ—the one reigning instead of 
Christ. 

4. The doctrine of trans-substan- 
tiation—that by the blessing of a priest 
the ordinary bread and wine are trans- 
muted into the actual soul of Christ— 
(his flesh and his blood) for sacrifice 
afresh in each celebration of the Mass. 

Whatever may have been true in the 
remote past, assuredly our Catholic 
friends can no longer claim that all 
the purity, all the faithfulness to God, 
all the sanctity of life amongst be- 
lievers in Christ are to be found in 
her communion. St. Paul declares, “If 
any man have not the Spirit of Christ 
he is none of His.” Surely all Chris- 
tians admit this standard and the cor- 
rectness of the Apostle’s teaching. 

Hence the ignoring and setting aside 
of all creeds and barriers which have 
heretofore hindered the Unity of the 
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Church of Christ might be possible. 
Thus the first Catholic objection might 
easily be removed in favor of Federa- 
tion, or, still better, in favor of Union. 
As our Episcopalian friends fail to 
prove that the apostolic succession to 
ordination gave either greater wisdom 
or more grace to their clergy than to 
other ministers of the Gospel, might 
not our Catholic friends reasonably 
admit the same? 

The second claim that Papacy is 
God’s Kingdom, that the Popes reign 
successively as Christ’s Vice-gerent, 
should not be difficult for Catholics of 
our day to lay aside. However strongly 
it was held in the dark past, it is 
surely little appreciated by Catholics 
to-day. No longer do the Popes domi- 
nate the civil rulers of Christendom. 
And no longer do the people consider 
it wise that they should do so. 


A Claim Now Easy to Lay Aside. 


More and more the masses appreci- 
ate the fact that the original kingdom 
of earth was given to Father Adam 
and that mankind as his children are 
the natural heirs of the inheritance. 
More and more the people are dis- 
posed to consider popes, czars, em- 
perors and kings as merely figure- 
heads, without any real title or author- 
ity from heaven to rule or to coerce 
the people. More and more the masses 
demand Congresses, Parliaments, 
Reichstags and Doumas. And more 
and more do they demand that these 
shall reflect the sentiments of the peo- 
ple in civil and religious matters. 

The day of darkness and — ignor- 
ance in which the people believed that 
popes and kings were Divinely ap- 
pointed to rule them with Divine au- 
thority has gone by. General intelli- 
gence has taught mankind that it is 
a mistake to suppose that one God-ap- 
pointed king and kingdom were 
Divinely appointed to wipe another 
Divinely appointed king and kingdom 
off the face of the earth. Hence popes 
and kings now admit that they reign 
by a popular sufferance, and their ap- 
peals for money, for armies and navies 
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is no longer on the score that they 
were Divinely instructed to obliterate 
each other, but on the score of self- 
defense. 


Divine Appointment Not Believed. 


This claim, however, wholly de- 
stroys the argument that we are now 
or ever in the past have been under 
Christ’s Kingdom, either direct or 
through the popes. Neither now nor 
at any other time in the world’s his- 
tory has there been a reign of right- 
eousness such as the Scriptures de- 
clare Christ’s Kingdom shall inaugu- 
rate. May we not, then, with good 
grace—Catholics and Protestants—ad- 
mit that neither our Catholic popes, 
emperors and kings, nor our Protestant 
kings, emperors and heads of 
Churches are reigning with any 
Divine authority manifest to human 
judgment ? 

Let us humbly admit the nonsense 
of the legends on our coins, Catholic 
and Protestant, to the effect that kings 
and popes reign by the grace of God— 
by Divine appointment. Let us rather 
say that they came into power through 
the exercise of brute force and in a 
time of common public ignorance. Nor 
by this do we mean any disrespect to 
the governments of to-day—rather we 
have shown that to-day the people are 
ruling through their Congresses, Par- 
liaments, Reichstags, etc., and that the 
kings and emperors are mere figure- 
heads of power, more or less useful 
and dependent upon the good-will of 
their people. 

If it be asked how we shall account 
for the period of the Dark Ages and 
autocratic and devilish misrule, our 
reply would be to point to the Apos- 
tle’s words. He declares that Satan is 
the god or ruler of this world, who 
now operates through the disobedient 
—through those not in harmony with 
God, who constitute the vast majority 
in Christendom and elsewhere. And 
we remind you that our Lord Jesus 
also spoke of Satan as being the 
Prince of this world or age (John 
12:31), and of himself as the Prince 
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or Ruler of the coming Age, the Mil- 
lennial Age (John 18:36.) 

Ah, yes! the sooner both Catholics 
and Protestants admit what they and 
all the world now see, the better— 
namely, that for a long time our great 
Adversary held us in a bondage of 
ignorance and superstition, in getting 
free from which many bright minds 
have reacted towards infidelity, be- 
cause they did not see that many of 
the teachings of the past, both Cath- 
olic and Protestant, were not only ir- 
rational, but most positively unscrip- 
tural teachings of men, and, as St. 
Paul declared, “doctrines of demons” 
(1 Timothy 4:1.) 


Not Vice-gerent Christ. 


In view of the foregoing—in view of 
the fact that the Divine titles of all 
kings and emperors are now abro- 
gated, papacy need feel no special dis- 
grace to her cause in similarly abro- 
gating the claim that the popes reign 
as representatives of Christ or have 
authority so to do. Indeed, such a 
claim is more safely denied than held, 
for in the light of our day papacy’s 
best friends cannot look into the past 
and point with pride to any achieve- 
ments as properly representing the 
reign of the Prince of Peace—Imman- 
uel. In the light of the present all of 
God’s people, Catholics and Protest- 
ants of every shade, should rejoice to 
join in the Lord’s Prayer—“Thy King- 
dom come; Thy Will be done on earth 
as it is done in Heaven.” Surely this 
is what all saints of all denominations 
should desire and pray for and labor 
for. 

Not that we can hope to bring it to 
pass of ourselves, however. Nearly 
nineteen centuries of efforts show to 
the contrary. Even our last century 
of great missionary endeavor, Catholic 
and Protestant, proves this. United 
States statistics show that in the year 
1800 there were six hundred millions 
of heathens, and that in the year 1900 
their numbers had doubled—there. 
were twelve hundred millions of 
heathens. While continuing our exer- 
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tions on behalf of the heathens abroad 
and at home, let us tie our faith to the 
Apostle’s words and “wait for God’s 
Son from Heaven” (1 Thess. 1:10.) 


Trans-substantiation, Masses, Purga- 
tory. 


At the second coming of Christ and 
the glorification of His Church, “His 
elect,” “His saints,” gathered from all 
denominations, Catholic and Protes- 
tant (and some from outside of all of 
them)—only then will the glorious 
reign of Christ and the Church begin. 
Only then will the spiritual Seed of 
Abraham be complete and the work of 
blessing the unregenerate world begin 
—the Messianic Kingdom work—the 
overthrow of Satan and his empire— 
the scattering of darkness, ignorance 
and superstition which he fostered— 
the flooding of the earth with the light 
of the knowledge of the glory of God 
—the restoration of natural Israel to 
Divine favor—the bringing in of ever- 
lasting righteousness through a men- 
tal, physical and moral uplift. Who- 
ever, then, shall refuse all those bless- 
ings and privileges will be destroyed 
from amongst the people. Thus even- 
tually in the close of the new dispen- 
sation God’s will shall be “done on 
earth even as it is done in heaven”— 
as fully, as completely. This is the 
“Kingdom of God’s dear Son,” for 
which we wait and pray. And how- 
ever good or bad other kingdoms, tem- 
poral or spiritual, have been, we need 
no longer consider them substitutes for 
this one which shall be the “desire of 
all nations” (Haggai 2:7.) 

We are free to admit that the Catho- 
lic doctrines of Trans-substantiation, 
Masses and Purgatory would be diffi- 
cult for our Catholic friends to aban- 
don for the sake of Federation or for 
any other reason. Nevertheless we 
believe that in the light of our day 
there is more to be learned upon these 
important doctrines. 

Without agreeing with these doc- 
trines—without claiming Catholic affil- 
iation, let us here say that the Catholic 
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doctrine of Purgatory, which lies at 
the foundation of these three, is in 
many respects more rational than our 
Protestant doctrine of eternal torture. 
It would surely be more God-like to 
provide some way of escape for the 
millions of humanity than to leave 
thousands of millions uselessly in un- 
tellable anguish to all eternity. 

Summing up, then, we find that 
Lutherans would have nothing to lose 
by Federation—nothing to surrender, 
except a little pride. Episcopalians 
likewise will find Federation to cost 
them little. They can well afford to 
join the Federation, especially on 
terms upon which they insist—the rec- 
ognition ef the apostolic succession. 
And this they can afford to concede in 
its very mildest form, realizing that it 
has never specially advantaged them 
anyway and is impossible of demon- 
stration, in view of the fact that the 
Scriptures declare that there are but 
twelve apostles of the Lamb and sym- 
bolically show only a_ twelve-star 
crown to the Church during this Age 
and only twelve foundations to the 
New Jerusalem—the Church in glory. 
How, then, could bishops either pos- 
sess or give apostolic blessings? (Rev. 
12:1, 21:14.) 


Do Not Federate—Unite. 


Reminding all that our text opposes 
Federation, we conclude by advis- 
ing the Protestant Christian Com- 
munions discussed foregoing not to 
be content with Federation, but to go 
the entire length of Union—dropping 
all their pet ideas and acknowledging 
as fellow-Christians and fellow-mem- 
bers of the Body of Christ, the Church, 
all who acknowledge Jesus as their 
Savior, their Redeemer, and who turn 
from the ways of sin and to the best 
of their ability walk in the path of 
righteousness, and who make full con- 
secration of themselves to the Lord. 
These are and ever should be ONE in 
the most absolute sense possible, both 
now and beyond the veil. 
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“Sardou and the Sardou Plays,” by 
Jerome A. Hart, formerly editor of 
the San Francisco “Argonaut.” 


During a number of visits abroad, 
Mr. Hart wrote letters to his journal, 
many of which concerned important 
productions at the European theatres 
and opera houses. At the Paris first- 
night productions of some of Sardou’s 
later plays, his interest in Sardou was 
aroused, which led to the writing of 
this book. During several visits to 
Paris, Mr. Hart accumulated interest- 
ing material, old letters and other 
documentary matter, and many con- 
troversial pamphlets between Sardou 
ind his critics. This material was 
mainly found in the old book-stands 
and autograph dealers’ shops along 
the Seine. As a result, the book con- 
tains a very large amount of new mat- 
ter, some of it inedit, and nearly all of 
it hitherto unprinted in English. Sar- 
dou produced plays from 1854 to 1908, 
fifty-four years. His total in the 
fifty-four years was seventy-eight pro- 
ductions, including collaborations. Of 
these, only about six were failures, al- 
though a certain number, of course, 
were not up to his great successes. His 
first play was an absolute failure. This 
new Lippincott publication contains a 
number of curious details concerning 
Sardou’s manner of working. From 
these, it is evident that he was a pro- 
found student—not only of play con- 
struction, but of audiences as well. 
Most young playwrights think that a 
successful play is merely a matter of 
genius; they will find from this Sar- 
dou biography that genius in play- 








writing is “a capacity for taking in- 
finite pains.” 

Published by J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany, East Washington Square, Phila- 
delphia. 





“Francesco Petrarca and the Revolu- 
tion of Cola di Rienzo.” A Study 
in the History of Rome During the 
Middle Ages. By Mario Emilio 
Cosenza, Instructor in Latin in the 
College of the City of New York. 


In these pages the author draws a 
picture of Petrarch as a statesman, be- 
lieving that even if Petrarch had never 
written a sonnet in praise of Laura, he 
would still be dear to many genera- 
tions of Italians for having been the 
first real Italian patriot—a man who 
was not bounded by narrow partisan- 
ship, but one who, through a long and 
active life, was wholly devoted to the 
cause of a unified Italy. Dr. Cosenza 
has chosen for special treatment Pe- 
trarch’s relations with Cola di Rienzo, 
because the latter and his successful 
revolution were more nearly connected 
with Rome than were the Popes or the 
Emperor Charles IV, and because Pe- 
trarch’s personal relations with Cola 
constitute a story that is virtually a 
chapter in the history of Rome during 
the Middle Ages. The material of 
the present volume is drawn chiefly 
from Petrarch’s letters, from the ex- 
tremely important correspondence of 
Cola di Rienzo, and from the equally 
important archives of the Roman 
church. Nearly all this material is 
new to the English language. The 
notes have been made detailed enough 
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to make clear Petrarch’s many allu- 
sions. The book is written with the 
charm of a vital scholarship and with 
intimate feeling for its subject, and 
the incidents connected with the lives 
of the two great Italians who lived 
centuries in advance of their times 
have a remarkable variety and in- 
terest. 

335 pages, 12mo, cloth; postpaid, 
$1.60. The University of Chicago 
Press, Chicago. 


————— 


“The Necessary Evil,” by Charles 
Rann Kennedy. 


There is hardly another dramatist 
who can express so much of spiritual 
insight and of ordinary beautiful 
human nature within the narrow lim- 
its of a one-act play as Charles Rann 
Kennedy, who wrote “The Servant in 
the House” and “The Terrible Meek.” 
Mr. Kennedy has convictions and the 
courage of them. He has the skill to 
make every situation and every word 
count for its full dramatic value, and 
his sympathetic or humorous under- 
standing of everyday men and women, 
with their varying points of view, 
gives his work both pungency as a 
criticism of life and the appeal of the 
lovably familiar. In his new play, 
“The Necessary Evil,” Mr. Kennedy 
writes with his usual successful dar- 
ing—with an inspiration, in fact, that 
triumphs over all difficulties, trans- 
muting material that in other hands 
might produce only an unpleasant dis- 
cussion, into vigorous and beautiful 
dramatic literature. All the people of 
the play are real and alive. Each 
speaks and acts with a perfectly natu- 
ral spontaneity, yet each expresses 
thoughts and feelings that have uni- 
versal significance. The mystical, gen- 
tle and manly old musician, his flower- 
like daughter, his man-of-the-world 
son, finally the woman who comes 
from the street to tell them the truth 
they need to know, and to plead for 
her kind—these people live through an 
hour of experience so genuine and 
vital that we cannot withhold emo- 


tional and intellectual response. With- 
out sacrificing a particle of his dra- 
matic art, Mr. Kennedy has given to 
this new play of his, “The Necessary 
Evil,” the interest of a novel, and, in 
prose form, something of the power 
of real poetry. No one need be de- 
terred from reading Mr. Kennedy’s 
thoughtful and vital plays through 
fear of encountering tedious or exas- 
perating problems. In them there is 
no mere tilting at windmills or idle 
stirring of muddy depths. The 
thought of the play is stated in terms 
of feeling and action: the analysis is 
of the kind that no one can shirk. 
Published by Harper & Brothers, 
Franklir Square, New York. 





“Recent Events and Present Policies in 
China,” by J. O. P. Bland. 


In this comprehensive book Mr. 
Bland shows in a conclusive manner 
that The Yellow Peril is bred by ig- 
norance of the actual conditions in 
China. The author further states: “It 
is a fantastic dream, reflecting, no 


. doubt, the eternal and unbreakable 


spell of the Orient over the West, the 
unconscious reverence that material- 
ism pays to intellectual dignity, but 
wholly lacking, nevertheless, in his- 
torical sense and recognition of funda- 
mental conditions. For it is impossi- 
ble, considering the actual and his- 
toric facts of Asiatic life, to assume 
for the East that unity of purposes and 
ideals which is the basic assumption 
underlying the Yellow Peril: as pos- 
sible as to imagine an effective coali- 
tion of Western Europe against North 
or South America. By all precedents 
and principles of history, it must re- 
quire several generations of patient 
educative process to develop in the 


Chinese people the qualities requisite - 


for military and administrative effi- 
ciency. Their ready adaptability to 
environment, untiring industry, skill 
in craftsmanship and unconquerable 
power of passive resistance have never 
been equaled by any race of men, un- 
less it be the Hebrews. If there be 
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any menace to Europe in Cathay, it 
lies in the fierce struggle for life of 
three hundred million men who are 
_ ready to labor unceasingly for wages 

on which most white men must in- 
evitably starve.” 

Published by the J. B. Lippincott 
Company, Philadelphia. 





“My Life.” By August Bebel. (With 
a portrait.) An Autobiography of 
the famous leader of the - Social- 
Democratic Party in Germany. 


This autobiography contains the 
story, from the inside, of the rise of 
the German trades unions, and throws 
many interesting sidelights on the poli- 
tics of such men as Bismarck and Las- 
salle. Bebel has become the molding 
influence of the Social-Democratic 
party, which is, even under the re- 
stricted franchise, a power in the Ger- 
man State. Bebel gives a vivid de- 
scription of the poverty of his early 
life and of his wanderings as a crafts- 
man in search of work all through Ger- 
many—the Germany before the wars 
of 1864, 1866 and 1870-71, and before 
the Unification. Soon after his elec- 
tion to the Reichstag he was convicted 
of high treason for his attitude to- 
wards the Franco-German war, and 
had to spend some years in prison. 
The international reputation of the au- 
thor, the extreme frankness with 
which he writes, and the striking suc- 
cesses of the movement with which he 
is identified make this a human docu- 
ment of remarkable interest and sig- 
nificance. 

344 pages, 8vo, cloth; postpaid, 
$2.14. The University of Chicago 
Press, Chicago. 





“The Steamship Conquest of the 
World,” by Frederick A. Talbot. 


The author recalls that the first 
steamship built for trans-Atlantic 


travel was “The Great Western,” de- 
signed by Brunel, but it was Samuel 
Cunard who conceived the idea of 
meshing the seas with steamship 
routes in the same manner as the land 
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was criss-crossed by railroads. He 
formed a company, and the Cunard 
Line became the first regular trans- 
Atlantic Steamship Service. The first 
fleet consisted of four ships, each 
carrying 115 cabin passengers with 
225 tons of cargo at a speed of 84% 
knots per hour. From those days of 
wooden hulled steamships until the 
present tine of gigantic steel liners, 
Mr. Talbot discusses thé remarkable 
conquest of the sea. He describes 
the various dangers which have been 
overcome, and intersperses his narra- 
tive with accidents and happenings 
which have been the means of bring- 
ing about the invention of new life- 
saving devices and more comfortable 
quarters for those who travel the ocean 
highways. 

Published by the J. B. Lippincott 
Company, Philadelphia. 





“The New Industrial Day,” by Wil- 
liam C. Redfield. 


This volume is a discussion of pres- 
ent day labor problems, which argues 
that the great body of our industries 
has a weak spot in their failure to treat 
the human element in proportion to 
the intelligence with which the me- 
chanical element is treated, and urges 
a keener appreciation of human values. 
William C. Redfield, the new Secre- 
tary of Commerce under President 
Wilson, has been not only a prominent 
figure in the Sixty-second Congress 
from the Fifth New York City Dis- 
trict, but actively connected for thirty 
years with manufacturing life, filling 
every position from shipping clerk to 
president. He was Commissioner of 
Public Works in Brooklyn under 
Mayor Low, and has been an active 
director of the Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Society since 1905. Further, Mr. 
Redfield’s business relations have 
brought him into contact with factory 
managers all over the world, and have 
made him familiar with working con- 
ditions in this country and abroad. 

Published by The Century Com- 
pany, New York. 
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“The Psychological Origin of Mental 
Disorders.” By Paul Dubois, M. D. 
Author of “The Psychic Treatment 
of Nervous Disorders,” “The Educa- 
tion of Self,” etc. 


This little book will prove of intense 
interest to those who incline to delve 
into mental and psychic aberrations, 
abnormal states of mind, where wan- 
der the nervously distraught and in- 
sane. This field has been more or less 
explored since the most ancient times, 
peoples antedating the Hebrew pro- 
phets having their own original ideas 
on the mentally unbalanced. Hippo- 
crates laid down one of the earliest 
theories, after the logical manner of 
the Greek, and since his day there 
have been many wise investigators, ap- 
pearing with the revolutions of the 
centuries, to contribute the results of 
their investigations. All this Dr. Du- 
bois sets forth succinctly in his little 
volume. After a brief two hours’ 
perusal, the reader will acquire an 
illuminating conception of what the 
great psychopathists, past and present, 
have discovered of the psychological 
origin of mental disorders. 

12mo, cloth, 87 pages. 50c. net; by 
mail, 55 cents. Funk & Wagnalls Co., 
Publishers, New York. 





“The Mystery of the Barranca,” by 
Herman Whitaker. 


That spirit of youthful adventure 
and enterprise which gives to many 
American romances a characteristic 
breeziness—a _ breeziness, however, 
that proves surprisingly consistent 
with reality and depth of interest— 
makes itself strongly felt in every page 
of the recently published novel, “The 
Barranca.” The two young Americans 
of the story (Seyd and Thornton), who 
go to Mexico to make their fortunes, 
are of the boyish-man type that ap- 
peals to us as intensely alive. Their 
eagerness to make an attempt that has 
cost other men their lives is as genu- 
inely impulsive as their courage and 
practical sénse are worthy of real 
men. Eleven persons in-all have “de- 
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nounced” the Santa Gertrudis mine, 
but none has succeeded in operating it 
profitably, and many have met death 
under circumstances suggesting foul 
play. The mine is situated on the es- 
tate of a great landowner, Don Luis 
Garcia, and it lies on one side of the 
Barranca de Guerrero—a ravine com- 
parable in depth and picturesqueness 
to the Grand Canyon of the Colorado. 
Both Don Luis and his neighbor and 
relative, Don Sebastien Rocha, are 
fiercely prejudiced against Americans. 

The action of the story revolves 
around Don Luis’ niece, Francesca. 

The bursting of a great dam which 
has been. built above the mine; Se- 
bastien’s almost successful attempt to 
drown his rival, trapped in a building 
certain to be submerged, Seyd’s es- 
cape; his rescue of Francesca, and Se- 
bastien’s gallant acceptance of death 
together with failure—these are the 
events of a thrilling climax which dis- 
plays in a strong, natural light the 
characters of the people concerned in 
it. “The Barranca” is a story of vig- 
orous action and genuine sentiment, 
giving interesting glimpses of Mexican 
life, with its odd mingling of civiliza- 
tion and savagery. 

Published by Harper & Brothers, 
Franklin Square, New York. 





“Soul Shadows, Songs and Sonnets,” 
by Rose M. de Vaux-Royer, author 
of “Long Distance Telepathy,” “In- 
fluence Telepathique.” 


Madame de Vaux Royer is very 
widely known locally for her early 
work in California, and for the last 
few years through the poetic stimulus 
she has afforded others in the Cameo 
Club salon, N. Y.. “Soul Shadows” is 
a collection of some three score of her 
poetic expressions which have ap- 
peared in the publications of the lead- 
ing cities of this country and in Paris. 
Mme Royer terms these collected 
thoughts “Episodes on life’s high- 
way, but they are surely more than 
that because of their note of aspira- 
tion and spiritual helpfulness. No 











appreciative reader can lay down the 
little volume without feeling that 
through some occult power in the lines 
he has absorbed and in a sense visual- 
ized a radiant spiritual uplift: This 
first poem in the book is in a measure 
typical : 


TO THE MASTER MIND. 


Make us to hear Thy call through 
every plan; 

In each low note ascending as Thy 
word 

(Intoning harmonies within, unheard), 

That issues from the striving heart of 
man. 


O let us sound a chord as deep as true 

As rings adown the hymns of morning 
stars! 

When earth awakens—breaks 
prison bars— 

May bards of songs celestial bear us 
through. 


her 


And let us learn to see in every eye 

Where unshed tears are held, Thy 
soft command 

To love; in every nation, clime or 
land, 

That Thy great will may greet each 
passer-by. 


Take us by hand, O Master, that we 
see 

Thou art our 
source. 

Each soul we meet along our daily 
course 

Doth but reflect—in being, breathing 
—Thee! 


inspiration and our 


Illustrated with a photo of the au- 
thor. Published by The Bookery, New 
York. ; 


“Guinea Gold.” By Beatrice Grim- 
shaw, author of “When the Red 
Gods Call.” 


This is another of Miss Grimshaw’s 
powerful stories of love and adven- 
ture in New Guinea. Miss Grimshaw 


writes with a vivid pen, for it’s all 
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first-hand knowledge with her. She 
has herself climbed the ‘mountain 
trails, has braved the perils of the ill- 
smelling marshes, and haunts of the 
crocodiles, and has narrowly escaped 
the deadly rush of these loathsome 
beasts. Her characters are alive, and 
we admire the pluck of Scott, the “new 
chum.” We sympathize with him in 
the conflict between love and honor. 
The masterful figure of Mrs. Carter 
and her tenderness to pretty Charmian 
appeal to us, and the dreadful but he- 
roic death of Rupert Dence thrills and 
appals. We find that human nature is 
the same the world over, and that in 
the pages of this vigorous story, quite 
apart from its vivid description of 
wild places and wild life, there runs 
clearly and steadfastly the distinguish- 
ing love of “fair play,” which makes 
every Anglo-Saxon proud of his heri- 
tage. 
Published by Moffat, Yard & Co. 





“Down the Mackenzie and Up the 


Yukon,” by E. Stewart. 


Mr. Stewart was former Inspector of 
Forestry to the government of Canada, 
and the experiences he thus gained, 
supplemented by a really remarkable 
journey, have afforded him material 
for a very valuable book. Some of the 
difficulties he encountered appeared 
insurmountable, and a description of 
his perilous voyage in a native canoe 
with Indians is quite haunting. There 
are many interesting illustrations of 
the places of which he writes. 

_ Published by John Lane Company. 





“American Syndicalism: The I. W. 

W.” By John Graham Brooks, author 
of “As Others See Us,” “The Social 
Unrest,” etc. 


One of the most discussed topics 
of the day is Syndicalism, and for all 
those who want to know just what the 
term implies, this book is intended. 
Probably no writer is better fitted for 
the task of fully explaining this big 
question than Mr. Brooks. He has 
been investigating it and giving his 
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attention largely to it for some time. 
It will be remembered that he is the 
author of what might well be called 
the pioneer book dealing with social 
problems, “The Social Unrest,” which, 
though published many years ago, is 
still widely read. His new work will 
be found to be a valuable interpreta- 
tion of modern problems, quite as sug- 
gestive as anything he has hitherto 
done. 

Cloth, 12mo, $1.25 net. Published 
by MacMillan Company, 64 5th Ave., 
New York. 





“The Inside of the Cup.” By Win- 
ston Churchill, author of ‘“Conis- 
ton,” “The Crisis,” etc. 


Opening in a great city of the Mid- 
dle West, this absorbing novel of to- 


day moves rapidly in typical Churchill - 


fashion through a series of highly sig- 
nificant events to a climax that is well 
worthy of this popular author. The 
problem which it offers is not only 
one to hold the reader’s attention, but 
one which will, by the sheer intensity 
with which it is presented, make him 
think. The chief figure in the book is 
a minister who is forced to meet cer- 
tain issues not only interesting in 
themselves, but which reveal again 
Mr. Churchill’s remarkable insight 
into life and character. Throughout 
the story, types of society are intro- 
duced, drawn with his customary skill. 

Illustrated. Cloth, 12mo. $1.50 
net. Published by MacMillan Co., 
64 Fifth Ave., New York. 





“One Woman’s Life,” by Robert Her- 
rick, author of “Together,” “The 
Healer,” etc. 


The women characters of Robert 
Herrick’s books have always been 
peculiarly significant. | Sometimes 
storms of protest have centered around 
them and the ideas of womankind 
which the author has advanced 
through them. But the penetration 
and keenness of the analyses, and, 
sentiment aside, the truth of the pic- 
tures and the skill with which they 
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have been drawn, have never been 
denied. 

Cloth, 12mo, $1.35 net. Published 
by MacMillan & Co., New York. 





“From Studio to Stage.” By Weedon 


Grossmith. 


In this book the author gives an in- 
teresting account of his early exploits 
and ambitions as an aartist, which 
career he abandoned for that of the 
stage. He describes his notable roles 
and lets the reader into little intimate 
glimpses “behind the scenes,” chats 
pleasantly about all manner of celebri- 
ties and'tells many amusing anecdotes. 
The book is well supplied with inter- 
esting illustrations. 

Published by John Lane Co. 





What the Dictionary has Grown to Be. 

A dictionary is not only a vast store- 
house of ancient and modern thought; 
it is the oracle that answers the riddles 
of life, the guide, counselor and friend 
of man. Between its covers are en- 
shrined the story of his life and the 
record of his achievements, for every 
word it contains is the result of human 
thought. There is now rapidly ap- 
proaching completion a new work to 
be published by the Funk & Wagnalls 
Company, New York, which is as far 
in advance, along true lexicographical 
lines, of Dr. Murray’s work, as the old 
Standard Dictionary is in advance of 
Webster’s three-year-old International. 
The new work is announced to em- 
brace the living language; that is, the 
language as represented by reputable 
speech and literature. 





“The Princess Athura,” by Samuel W. 
Odell, author of “Samson,” “Adam 
Lore,” etc. 


This “Romance of Iran,” as the sub- 
title runs, is first and foremost, a 
charming love story, relating the 
romantic history of the Prince of Iran 
and the Princess Athura, later Darius 
the Great and his Queen, under whom 
in the Sixth Century B. C. the king- 




















dom of the Medes and Persians 
reached its zenith of power and glory. 
It is with the stormy time preceding 
the union of these two brilliant young 
people, when the country groaned un- 
der the rule of Cambyses, that this 
spirited historical novel principally 
deals. It is told in the course of the 
plot how the brutal monarch caused 
the death of his brother and sister, 
and tried to do away with the Prince 
of Iran and the Princess Athura. One 
of the best incidents in the work is 
the latter’s escape by night from the 
royal palace and her thrilling ride, 
disguised as a boy, across country to 
the prophet Daniel, who figures promi- 
nently in the book. Other portions to 
be specially mentioned are the vivid 
descriptions of battle scenes, the 
graphic accounts of miracles per- 
formed by the Magians with whom the 
King surrounded himself, and the his- 
tory of the conflicts between rival re- 
ligious factions. All of the work is 
historically accurate and conveys a 
striking conception of a critical period 
in ancient Persia. The book ranks 
well up among first-class historical 
novels. . 

Colored frontispiece; 12mo, cloth, 
$1.25 net; postage 12 cents. Published 
by Thomas Y. Crowell Company, New 
York. 





“Why They Fail,” by Rev. A. T. 


Robinson, A. M. 

The author discusses frankly ethi- 
cal questions regarding the young that 
are of vital interest to those having 
the welfare of the Church and the 
State at heart. He attacks his problem 
in practical fashion, and works to a 
conclusion that should cause the seri- 
ous minded of the land to pause and 
ponder. At the conclusion, he asks: 
“If it be true that we have in our 
church work largely failed to turn out 
a man who is ethically fit as tested in 
the market place; if the failure be 
due to an oversight—the failure ‘to 
provide for the proper expression of 
ethical emotions and ideas in the 
young; if it be possible to provide 
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such channels of expressions; if the 
Industrial Guild of the Great Commis- 
sion be one of such channel, admir- 
ably adapted to the requirements of 
about two-thirds of the population con- 
cerned; if there be financial possibili- 
ties in that institution far beyond its 
own requirements; and if the impera- 
tive need of the hour be larger means 
for the ‘unprecedented advance’ 
through the open doors set before us 
in every land, what, we ask again, are 
we going to do about all this? That 
question the author leaves with the 
Church and Society at large. He feels 
that he has thus far done his little part 
and discharged his moral obligations 
to the world as a man in connection 
with what has seemed, to him at any 
rate, a matter of the very deepest con- 
cern to the life of the Church and the 
world. The essential thing for every 
man is to find out what seems the right 
thing for him to do and then to do it. 
Having done this, the results belong 
to God.” 





A com- 
by 


“Guide to Sex Instruction.” 
prehensive Guide to Parents, 
Prof. T. W. Shannon, A. M. 
The author has taken up a-subject 

that is attracting much attention in 

schools and homes and his theories of 
education and information along these 
lines follows more or less the practical 
forms now being advocated by the 

He sounds 

the key note of warning against the 

prevailing ignorance of the laws of 
sex, and illustrates. his methods of 
instructing parents as well as child- 
ren. 

In cloth, price $1.50. Published by 
the S. A. Millikin Co., Marietta, Ohio. 





In the early spring an entirely new 
creation is promised from the press of 
Funk & Wagnalls Company, in their 
New Standard Dictionary of about 
3,000 pages, on which a large force of 
editors and specialists have been en- 
gaged for nearly four years past. It 
is said to be the greatest single lit- 
erary work ever produced in the world. 
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Prof. Jeremiah W. Jenks, with Prof. 
J. T. Lauck, author of “The Immigra- 
tion Problem,” lately transferred his 
connection from Cornell University to 
the College of the City of New York, 
and is frequently heard at important 
gatherings in and near the metropolis 
on questions of civic and political in- 
terest. A new and revised edition of 
his “Immigration” book is in pre- 
paration and will be issued soon. The 
scholarship of the country is actively 
studying this great problem, and ex- 
president Eliot of Harvard, only a 
few days ago, told a large audience 
at the Twentieth Century Club in 
Boston that unmarried male immi- 
grants should be restricted to 15 per 
cent of the entire number of foreign- 
born admitted to the United States. 
Senator Dillingham, of Vermont, on 
the same occasion, urged that only 
married men, accompanied by their 
families, should enter the country as 
immigrants. 


Mr. Farnham Bishop has already en- 
gaged passage on the first ship going 
through the Panama Canal. His new 
book, “Panama Past and Present,” is 
full of information about this gigantic 
enterprise, how it is being built, why 
it is a canal with locks instead of one 
dug down to sea level, how Uncle Sam 
is playing housekeeper and caterer to 
65,000 people, and with an authorita- 
tive statement of Panama history 
which sets right many popular mis- 
conceptions. The book was written 
more especially for wide-awake lads 
of fifteen or sixteen, but it has just the 
information grown-up readers want, 
too. 

Published by The 

_New York. 


Century Club, 


According to the authors of “De- 
cisive Battles of America,” the senti- 
ment which preceded the Mexican war 
would seem to differ from that of to- 
day, in that the proposed war was then 
a popular movement both in the 
United States and Mexico. Just sixty- 
six years ago, American transports 
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and men-of-war were concentrated be- 
fore Vera Cruz, and, to quote “De- 
cisive Battles of America,” they “bore 
the then entire standing army of the 
United States, twelve thousand men.” 
. Published by the Harpers, Frank- 
lin Square, New York. 


“Tackling Matrimony,” a novel by 
George Lee Burton, has been pub- 
lished by the Harpers. It is dedicated 
“to the.men and girls who love each 
other more than ease and show and 
sham.” The story relates the experi- 
ences of a man and girl who decided 
that it was not worth while to defer 
marriages until riches came, and tells 
how their venture was rewarded in 
spite of the dire prognostications by 
their friends. 


The Century Company published 
last month a mystery story which re- 
volves around the murder of a power- 
ful American financier at his English 
country house. The author is E. C. 
Bentley, chief editorial writer on the 
London Daily Telegraph, and the book 
is called “The Woman in Black.” 


Mr. Oscar S. Straus’s new book, 
“The American Spirit,” was issued 
this month by The Century Co. The 
volume discusses various phases of 
American history, American diplo- 
matic relations, the protection of 
American citizens, the growth and ad- 
vancement of American commerce, etc. 


“Monaco and Monte Carlo,” by 
Adolph Smith, just issued by the Lip- 
pincott’s, describes thoroughly that in- 
teresting country, and deals with the 
past history of the State, together 
with the present problems, economic 
and otherwise, which the government 
is engaged in. 


.The Century Company reports on 
press the fourth large printing of An- 
drew D. White’s “Seven Great States- 
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men,” “a study of the 
humanity with unreason.” 


warfare of 
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One of two scow loads, each of eighteen thousand salmon, netted in one catch. 














